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te R much scouting and surrounding, Captain Jack and all his 

principal confederates have been captured, and are now held in 
irons by General Davis, who, it appears, was making preparations 
to hang them summarily until stopped by orders from Washington. 
In the meantime, the Governor of Oregon has claimed them for trial 
by the civil courts of that State, Captain Jack’s recent murders 
having been committed on its soil. The Attorney-Geveral has, 
however, given an elaborate opinion wlfich makes the Modoe con- 
flict with the troops “a war,” and, of course, makes Captain Jack a 
belligerent, and his meeting with General Canby a parley under a 
flag of truce, and therefore makes the murders an offence not against 
the law of the land but against the laws of war, and recommends 
the trial of the prisoners by a military commission. Considering 
that Captain Jack is a roving vagabond and cut-throat who had un- 
lawfully left his place of abode, and had been ordered back to it by 
the United States police, and that his army consisted of thirty or 
forty vagabonds and cut-throats like himself, the contrast between 
the facts of the case and the Attorney-General’s ponderous dcliver- 
ance on it is somewhat ludicrous. It would seem to be time enough 
to accord Captain Jack “ belligerent rights ” when he asks fer them, 
and when justice or fair play seems torequire them. But in addition 
to this, we think experience has now abundantly proved that the 
sooner the Indians are made to understand that they are held to 
the same obligations of industry and good order as other people, and 
exposed to the same penalties, the better. The trial and execution 
of Captain Jack and his men by the civil authorities would have 
the good effect of bringing home to the Indian mind the fact of 
a power behind the soldiers far mightier than the soldiers, and 
not to be eluded either in lava-beds or anywhere else. 


A contemporary suggests that as Ohio is this year to elect a 


United States Senator, General Schenck would do well to come | 


home and try his chances, the Senate being a much better place for 
stock operations than the Court of St. James, “and the commercial 
morality of the United States being sufficiently represented abroad 
without him.” It adds that it cannot conceive of the names of Mr. 
Dallas, Mr. Adams, er Mr. Motley, predecessors of Mr. Schenck, 
appended to “the prospectus of a bogus silver mine.” It 
thinks that Mr. Schenck has survived his usefulness as our 
diplomatic agent in England. All this is apropos of the ap- 
pearance of an open letter addressed to the American Minis- 
ter by an English holder of Emma Mine stock. This gentle- 
man ealls General Schenck’s attention to the following facts: 
that he signed the original prospectus of the Emma Mine Company, 
which offered about 70 per cent. dividends; that when people ob- 
jected that shares in a mine which were going to produce dividends 
like that would not go begging for buyers, they were answered that 
all that was true enough, but that this affair was entirely exception- 
al, and that the American Minister’s name would not be risked in 
any enterprise of a doubtful ebaracter; that when afterwards he 


wrote a letter withdrawing his name for reasons of state, this letter | 


was published by the Company as an additional voucher of the cor- 


rectness of the prospectus and accompanying reports; that the | 
mine has in fourteen months yielded, not at the rate of £700,000 | 
annually, but at the rate of not quite £74,000, or about one-tenth | 
of what the prospectus promised ; that not only has the whole value | 
of the mine disappeared, what is left of it being pretty much all | 


limestone and not silver, but there is a debt of more than £50,000, 


| but worked out when it was put off on the Englishmen; that the 
| stock has dropped from £35 a share to £4, with no purchasers, and 
| so forth, and so forth—a dismal list of items for the unhappy stock 
| holder, who naturally does not spare America and Americans in bis 
strictures. 


What makes it worth while to keep this matter before the pub 
lic is that General Grant, with his unfortunate obtuseness in re 
gard to certain considerations, now selects one more Ohio states 
man to honor the diplomatic service. We do not say that we 
suspect that General Schenck had any deliberate intention to de- 
ceive and defraud his British stockholders; but it is apparent 
that, honest or dishonest, he was so ignorant ef the proprieties 
and duties of his office, or he was so boorishly regardless of them, 
that he went headlong into an indecent blunder. Of similar thick- 
ness of skin is Mr. John A. Bingham, who goes out as Minister 
to Japan. For twenty successive years he served in Congress, and 
he saw fit to elose his career by supporting Butler's baek-pay 
measure and by an equally hardy defence of limself for purchas- 
ing and holding Crédit Mobilier shares. It is true that his eon 
stituents had just remanded him to private life. And it is true, 
too, that he had no reason, so far as we have ever heard, to 
think that his course in these two cases would not be overweighed at 
the White House by his services on the Grant stump last summer, 
which certainly were zealous and worth a mission toapywhere. We 
remember his pleading the Fifth Commandment as pertinent and 
conclusive in the matter of Mr. Casey's custom-heuse and Mr. Ira 
mer’s Danish mission, and so on; while as for General Grant's 
single-handed payment of the public debt, he used to swear, al- 
most with tears, that the like of it had never been seen in ancient 
or modern story. One possible qualitication for the Japanese mission 
he has: he has no master in what the late Nicholas Biddle used 
to call “* Western orientalisms ” of oratory. And also, if all reports 
are true, there are fine opportunities among the Japanese for puiting 
in practice his notions of the degree of commercial activity compati- 
ble with official decorum. So we may hear from him any day. 


We have commented elsewhere on the election of the farmers’ 
candidate to the Illinois Supreme bench. The Chicago 7ribune, in 
analyzing the causes of this election, says that while it is due in 
great part to the blind desire of the farmers to take revenge on the 
Supreme Court and the corporations together, it is also due to 
several other causes which it would be worth while for the public to 
notice. The Princeton Convention, which nominated Mr. Craig, was 
captured by a number of politicians and railroad employees, who 
had no interest in the farmers’ troubles except as they might furnish 
a means of livelihood or plunder: and after this had been done, the 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quiney Railroad, one of the most powerful 
corporations in I]linois, finding how things were going, supperted, 
if not actively, at any rate by non-resistance or other indireet 
means, this very farmers’ candidate; their reasons for doing so 


ro] 


being apparently either that Craig was reaily their attorney, or else 
g§ ap} : i 





because they knew their man, and they dreaded the influence on 


their interests of the honesty and intelligence of Judge Lawrence, 
the judge whom the farmers cpposed because they thought him 


the friend of these corporations. Besides this, there was a petty 
local dispute between the towns in which the rival candidates re- 
sided, and the vote in these towns shows that this dispute was 
much more operative on the minds of the voters than cither the 
| question of the integrity of the judiciary or the appeals of the 
farmers. The contest seems to have resulted, according to the 
| Tribune account, in the clection of a judge about whom -no one 


and the original owner threatens seizure; that the mine was al] | knows anything, and who labors under the somewhat graye suspi- 


he was running against, 


Ving soldat himself to the party 





~ thre Vole Wa Liaclh. 


Phe most remarkable incident of the week in this part ef the 
world has b son, in the 


coolest and most deliberate manner. 


the murder of Mr. Walworth by his own 
the late Chancellor Walworth, appears to have been a worthless 
ho had maltreated his wife, and thus compelled her to se- 


person, W 


in New York, composing poor serial novels for obseure papers. 
During this period, however, he appears to have kept up Iris perse- 
cution of his wife in one form or another, but principally by writing 
her insulting or threatening letters, some of which fell into his 
son’s hands. This sen, a lad of nineteen or twenty, had naturally 
espoused his mother’s cause, and last week asked his father to meet 
According to his own story, at the in- 
terview which followed, he requested the father not to annoy his 
mother by writing to her or otherwise during a visit which he (the 
son) proposed to make to Europe this summer, and the father pro- 
mised accordingly, but subsequently made use of some scornful or 


him at his room in a hotel. 


offensive expression or gesture, Which led to the son’s at once shoot- 
ing him with a pistol. As he fired four shots, he most probably 
discharged two, if net three, of them into the father’s prostrate 
body—which is probably the severest punishment a parent ever re- 
ceived for impoliteness towards his offspring. ‘The son then walked 
down-stairs and told the hotel clerk with perfect coolness what 
had occurred, and asked to have a waiter sent up to look after 
his father’s remains, conceiving, we presume, that under the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case he was discharged from that duty him- 
self. He then telegraphed to his uncle that he ‘‘had shot futher,” 
and enquiring the way to the police station, and having been po- 
litely directed to it by the clerk, walked off to it, and requested to 
have himself taken charge of. He has ever since displayed the ut- 
most calm, and declared himself, before the coroner’s jury, “ guilty 
of no crime.” 


justice, and we would advise his friends to let him wait for trial 
quietly, just as he stands, and without any of the attempts at 
whitewashing or exciting ‘‘sympathy” which were unfortunately 
entered on in some quarters last week. They will not get this commu- 
nity to discuss with them whether it is not sometimes lawful for a 
youngster to butcher his father for annoying his mother, and they 
may rouse indignation that will deprive him of a fair trial, and 
deprive his family of the deep commiseration to which they are 
entitled on every possible ground. 


The Court of Appeals has unanimously granted Stokes a new 
trial on a variety of points, only two or three of which have, at this 
writing, come down by telegraph. The principal ones are the 
judge’s charge that the law presumes murder from the fact of kill- 


ing, and his ruling ia excluding proof of Fisk’s threats tofkill. Of 


course there is no disputing with the Court of Appeals, but as Stekes 
is going to be tried a third time for a murder committed publicly a 
year and a half ago, the lay publie are naturally asking themselves 
whether some mode of bringing criminals to justice cannot be 
devised which will contain fewer traps for the judges. It would 
seem as if a judge would have to be aman of more than human 
wisdom and acuteness to get safely through our present criminal 


procedure to a conviction. The news of Stokes’s respite has, we 


: 


are told, produced “ great enthusiasm ” among the other murderers 


in the Tombs, who feel that it is not so bad a world after all, and 


apparently, in spite of the reports of the anti-capital punishment 
men, seem to cling to life with considerable tenacity. 

The Boston insurance companies have taken the trouble te “ in- 
vestizate ” the recent tire in that city, and report te the municipal 


authorities a state of affairs which is in the last decree diseraceful. 


The father, although a son of 


Indeed, he has exhibited all the marks of one of 
the most hardened villains that have ever come before a court of 


The Nation. 
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The Committee appointed by the companies finds that “in the city 
proper there are but seven steamers,” that “for each steamer but 
three men are permauently employed.” The remainder of the foree, 


‘¢when an alarm is given, may be two miles or more away.” ‘“ As a 


ie steamers, instead of being 


rule, the hose-earts are attached to the 
iy 


drawn by horse-power separately.” 1e Committee also finds that 
the water-pipes in the business streets are too small, and do not 


furnish an adequate supply of water ; that the “hydrants are insuf- 


rate from him, and had for some years pursued a literary career ) ficient in number and eapacity ”; that the “supply of hose is much 
parace Tro ilk, atti a ) some Vears TSueCG « 1lberadry auree 


tov limited”; that “the Fire Department has not the right of way in 
the streets ’; that teams and trucks are liable to block up the streets, 
“ drive over and disable the hose, obstruct, hinder, and prevent the 
firemen from doing what, under more favorable cireumstances, they 
might accomplish.” ‘The Committee adds: ‘* We also regard your 
system of giving alarms as defective.” 





The Committee further peport, that ‘‘ by your system of city gov- 
ernment, there appears to be no one man or no one department re- 
sponsible ; that in many things the Fire Department is subordinate 
to the City Committee of Aldermen and Common Council; and that 
defects cannot be remedied, or supplies purchased, except by a cir- 
cuitous route through the various branches of the city government, 
in which delays are liable.” The Committce suggests that the city 
government had better act promptly, for if it does not, the insurance 
companies will, as an act of self-preservation, ‘ pursue the only 
remedy within their reach—cancel their policies, and discontinue 
business in Boston; and this course is now being seriously consider- 
ed by many companies, among which are some of the largest 
insurance companies doing business in Boston.” Meantime, they 
give this advice to the owners of property: “ Each man look to his 
own buildings, see what can be dote to protect against fire; each 
block organize a protective company.” The officers of the Boston 
Fire Department have also held a meeting. They agree with the 
insurance companies as to the “right of way ” and the “ insuflicient 
supply of water,” and say that if there were any truth in the ery 
that the Fire Department is unequal to an emergency—which they 
greatly doubt—the responsibility would rest not on the department, 
but on the system by which itis governed. Gradually warming to 
their work, they passed a resolution endorsing themselves and declar- 
ing that the efforts lately made to throw discredit upon the manage- 
ment of the depaitment are “‘ unworthy of those claiming the title of 
gentlemen.” 


To turn to another side of this question, we may say that if the 
insurance companies had taken ordinary precautions three or four 
years ago in enquiring into the character of the risks they were 
issuing, they might have prevented both of the Boston fires. The 
competition between insurance companies has been for a long time 
fierce. The main object of each company has been to insure more 
people than its rivals, without any regard to the great dange 
which, experts were telling them, hung over our large cities. ‘The 
‘‘ National Board of Lake Underwriters,” comprising all the com- 
panies engaged in the business of ‘lake and inland” underwriting, 
and representing $16,000,000 of capital, met at Cleveland, Ohio, on 
the 5th inst., and has issued a circular signed by nineteen companies, 
and addressed “to merchants, bankers, and others who require the 
protection of insurance capital.” This circular says that although 
it is a “‘ notorious fact that for years past the premiums received on 
the lakes have not been sufficient to meet the losses incurred, nev- 
ertheless many underwriters, in their avidity for business—and. 
some no doubt to make large commissions—have forgotten that 
business cannot be done below cost without a_ retribution 
at some future time.” It ,therefore announces that the Lake 
underwriters will “no longer lend fheir means and influence 
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OO praciees Wich Muse eventuany result in great injury to 


t 
all concerned,” but are going to return to “the old tariff e7 


sy.’ «This old tariff was one “whieh long experience has 


demoustrated to be the minimum rates at which the business can be 
safely taken.” ‘They recommend the insured to look a Jittle more 
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closely into the value of their policies—advice which ig certainly | stand its institutions, particularly its code (whieh Kellog \ 
worth taking, considering the frightful losses by fire in the last few ; very peculiar), and who have no morbid or pedan 
years, and the collapse of companies after the Chicago and the first | tend to make them oppose Progress. 
Boston fire. 
We can all remember how important w feat of Senator sh degree: r 5 ere he nee e 
: . ‘ : : : : nent is to be found ina lar issued t O! 
Hawley by Mr. Ferry, last spring. The whit was tlune into “ | . ta . fea ie ib veage nla 
' “Pee apie abroad by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Due de Br 
the air, for Liberal Republicanism had begun, Radical defeat was 7 a - = om 3 eae eget analog 
: a : which he sava that the foreign ev of X iers will 1 
‘in the air,” and the downfall of the party of hate was assured. ‘ Lh en saectonedges ye iines 
: . P ; ' Oe tained by his sueee and th twas not any fault found h 
The party of hate, cn the other hae Was naturally furious over ne ys) n ? it —— dicions 
ae pa ee ¥ : ee it by the Assembly whi led to ) hrow, but fea hat 1 
the * treachery ” of the Republican representatives whe bolted from Binder sage “ «die = % et, Ses 5 ; 
ie é : : : . | Was not turnishing the eountry w ullicient guarantees un 
the caucus, and were very bitter and scornful over the “ professors ‘ ‘ sane pe ; —s 
A : Tha Y ; ‘evolutionary attempt here is nothing new in the situat 
who thought caucuses tyrannical. The Democrats were greatly ju- | i genes ie ca a 
: ; it | Paris: E verything is quiet, and Gamb ta preaches peace { 
bilant, for here was possible proof that the grand eoalition was to en = Side a 
; : $s spect for law, and the probabilities are that we shall hay 
win. But the true explanation of this event is now said to this . 
: 44 re ; or twoof the present situation. Itt es a curious tion of 
—and we commend it to the attention of all persons who still lend sy : 
. oe ; wee the nature of this situation, and me co roft 
ears to the tale of the beneficence of the great Republican pancreas : ‘ : : 
. ; “* | view we have taken of the real va late eleetio 
and the enormously vital issues which it still represents. General . ’ “the Rigl 
minent members of the Right ; thev ar I 
Hawley is a Hartford man. Both Hartford and New Haven are nape , ' a 
‘ ; R aga ; te do, that they would have been satistied to let t 
capitals of the State, and sy 1 Wished to remain such, while most | 1 “had tl , 
; ; ; . | eould have had the appoiatment o xteen p cts l 
sensible persons outside of those cities think that one capital is | ‘st Thi ee , a9 : ; 
= ie. magistrates. 18 is, in short, another way of saying that the 
plenty, and that to ee two is nonsense. So to a New Haven er igen 
a Re es } —_ ; who controls the French bureaucracy ean to a large extent 
nan the Hartford man is as one who worships in Samaria and not ae 49 . are . 9 
. aa aS the composition of the French legislature. Tt would int 
in Jerusalem, and when Mr. Hawley came up for election he was not ; * 
. a rts ae : : to know, however, how long the Rig thinks it ean 
elected, for New Haven influence, cast in with the Democrats, t of bat” j — 
‘ a > ‘ a “government of eomba In a < try verned by l 
secured Mr. Ferry’s election. But this neat little mancuvre | a vy ° te ‘ 
A ; ‘ : .. | suffrage. re exceeding vagueness and mistines their pl 
of the New Haven Republicans has wrought them woe in , soa net gre aga oo 
sara ’ : ‘ % were happily described by M. Thiers in his late speech 
several ways recently, and new a crowning woe. First, thev | a al aes alas ties Tia tal ‘ 
‘ : . ; . ‘, | said, with a malicious sparkle in his eve, that “there was only ei 
tried to nominate a New Haven man for governor. Hartford meer Zo mrrabent, 
f Wj ] . ' > 4 throne, and it would not seat three. 
would have none of him, and, getting control of the conven- 
tion, nominated a citizen of their town. New Haven trumped o , 
this ecard by refraining from voting for the Hartford man, 
by voting for his antagonist, a worthy Democratic geatleman, In Spain things have reached a more advanced stage of 
and a citizen of their city, who was in consequence elected. At | disorder. General Velarde, who was supposed to be domyg gor 


the same election they “swapped votes,” and for the sake of getting 
friends New Haven into the State Legislature, “ killed” 
Governor English, the most popular Democrat in the State, asa 
Congressional candidate, and eleeted his Republican opponent to 
represent the New Haven district. Upon the meeting of the Legis- 
lature, then, New Haven found that she had exasperated both Demo- 
crats and Republicans all round, and that in punishment of her 
wicked devices and works, more than two-thirds of the Assembly 
were resolved to make Hartford sole capital. This decision is now 
reported certain to ratified; the end New 
Haven is in afiliction. What jis to become of the lobby, too, is a 
matter of serious concern. for body has earned 
its livelihood by working on the terrors, now of New 
of Hartford, and usually of bot 


of 


as be by people ; 
some vears that 
laven, now 


h cities to~ether. 
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Kellogg 
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A Teibune correspondent has been having 
‘Governor” Kellogg of Louisiana. g 2 
account of the condition of the State; sa there never has been 
any real resistance to his government; that he is mainly oceupied in 
reforming the finances which Warmoth had brought to bad 
pass, and in equipping and disciplining the m 
restoring confidence may be inferred from his operations reg 
the interest due last January and February on the State 
‘his overdue interest he recently gave notice would paid, but, to 
avoid any difficulty about providing is Attorney-General 
weut into equity, and procured an injunction forbie 


coe 
ut ming Tt 
ment. Kellogg tells the Tribune’s correspondent that 


nterview with 
wives flouris! Li 


ing 


ys tha 
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neh a 
Sucil a 
Witia 
Mitla. 


arding 
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bends. 


he 


Yn 


the funds, hi 


troops from Washington was not his own idea, but that ‘the 
people of the North” and some probably m casily identified 


I 
persons at Washington had come to the conclusi 


was raging in Louisiana, so there was nothing for it but io humor 
them. Louisiana will, as soon as Kelloge’s army is mobilized, be 


ly 


those to live in who under- 


one of the best States in the country for 


His method of 


| service in the provinee of Barcelona by reorganizing the army and 
i 








quelling disturbance, has sent in his resignation, his troop \ 

; utinied and put him and his officers to tlight. We ar dy h 

| ever, that General Cabrinety is a against the mutineers 
with a strong force, and he willdoubtless make mince-meat of them 
if his ‘‘stgong foree” does not turn on hit Phe ¢ iniers 
Grenada, too, have had a good fight with ia citizens of that p 
but after five hours of it surrendered to the citizens, v n ve 

had an agreeable day. At Viealvarot oldiers i tht of the 
own, Which also seems to have been a lively ; I) I, the 

| Spanish army appears to be in a tine condition. Sehor Figueras, 
however, is tired of this sort*of thing, and, in the Cortes on Satur 
day, announced that his duties were too much for him, and that he 
must resign the Presidency of the P mal Government, which 
he according] did. Before retiring, however, he moved the pro- 
clamation of a “ Federal Demo tepubil and the Cories 


“l another motion 
eing 


1) 
—y 


adopted his proposal Ih 
to celebrate the event erhaps, the 











possibility of h: I ( othe ud of republie before 
long. A nes n vith Sefhor Pi y Margall at the 
head of it, and he submitted his list to the Cortes, which, after a 
Violent debate, refused to accept them, and Senor Figueras and his 
colleagues were finally induced to resume their posts, only to be 
plunged inte ¢ 1 crisis on Tuesda The finanee bills proposed 
b » Goverament were rejected, whereupon the Ministers re- 
signed, and Sen ' Piguel reported himself unable to form another 
Ca et. Meantn 1c, the Irreeconcilables, or “ Intransizentes,’ 
the Spaniards eall them, have issued a manifesto coutaining thei 
programme, in tl | of di of about fift dee Lich 

pose a great nun weeping changes, though t so 
lent on the who! I ht hy been expected The. t promi- 
nent feature in their political creed is hostility to parliamentary 
government, Which they consider a mere humbasz; they would have 
all legislation cone by exe tive rel pyres 
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THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND ITS OPINIONS. 


HE World has been oceupied for several weeks in efforts to get 
T ‘‘the Democratic party ” to take up the question of free trade 
and make it the cardinal article of its creed. We have, in common 
with the rest of the public, watched these efforts with considerable 
interest, but solely as remarkable pieces of intellectual gymnastics. 
In fact, the debate it has been earrying on in its columns has been 
in the nature of those dialogues into which religious and moral 
teachers occasionally throw their exhortations to the young and 
their refutations of infidels, and in which the same mind supplies 
Mr. Jones’s clinchers and Mr. Smith’s feeble and ineffective replies. 
The World has searched the Union through for an antagonist who 
would maintain that the Democratic party ought not to take up 
free trade, and has found no such person. In fact, there appears 
to be in all parts of the country a painful readiness to treat the aims 
and intentions of the Democratic party as questions of lunar politics. 
If anybody were to get up and allege that the Democratic party 
ought to be a free-love party, or ought to advocate the exposure of 
female infants, he would have the controversy altogether his own 
way. Nobody would “roll back the ball of discussion” to him. 
Under these circumstances, there was but one thing for the World 
to do, and that it has done. It has carried on the argument 
with iteelf. It has filled the role both of an adviser of the party and 
of the party, and, we need hardly say, has carried everything before 
it. The party has hardly had a word to say for itself. It has been 
forced to acknowledge that it was a free-trade party from the be- 
ginning, and that even in its silliest moments, as when it nominated 
Greeley for the presidency, it was secretly working for free trade, 
and that the only thing now left for it to do is to work for free trade 
harder than ever. 

The World is, we presume, somewhat surprised by the general 
want of interest in the discussion, as well as by the impossibility of 
finding an opponent. And yet, to us, the explanation of the phe- 
nomenon seems plain enough. Two causes combine to produce it: 
one is a widespread belief that the Democratic party no longer ex- 
ists as an organization; the other, a decided unwillingness on the 
part of everybody, except the World, to answer for it in any way ; 
and none of the shrewd managers or ‘ practical men” are willing 
to say what it will or will not do, what doctrines it holds or rejects. 
If anybody, for instance, was to visit Mr. Tilden or Mr. Seymour to- 
day, and try to extract from bim a statement of Democratic doctrine, 
he would fail totally. Neither of these gentlemen would venture on 
any description of its aims or beliefs, and, if pressed hard, would 
probably escape under cover of denunciation of the policy of the Ad- 
ministration in Louisiana. This, we need hardly say, is the natural 
consequence of the Baltimore performance. ‘There was not in the 
whole eategory of political possibilities anything so improbable in 
April, 1872, as that the Democratic Convention would nominate 
Horace Greeley forthe Presidency. The mere supposition contained 
every known element of absurdity, and yet the convention did this 
very thing in tie July following, and did it with acclamation. Of 
course, the first effect of this was to render all prophecy about 
Democratic doings absolutely worthless, and to cause every man of 
ordinary discretion to abandon the business; the second was to 
destroy all interest in the sayings of persons professing to represent 
the party. A party is worthy study and observation solely as a 
body of persous supposed to hold certain opinions on great ques- 
tions of public policy, and to be ready to express them by its nomi- 
nations and at the polls. But if such a body, on a great occasion, 
declares that it has no opinions imparticular, and is ready to support 
alm ist anybody who is likely to be elected, it would be folly to 
waste one’s time watching it any longer; and this conclusion the press 
and public have, we think, fully reached. Consequently, even if 
a formal acceptance of the World’s preaching were issued by the 
National Committee to-morrow, it would not produce the least im- 
pression on the popular mind. Why should if, when it would not 
affyrd the slightest guarantee that the party would not nominate 
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Henry C. Carey for the presidency and distribute ‘The Unity of 
Law’ as a campaign document ? 

The fact is that newspapers, the World included, can find 
much better work to do than providing opinions for either of 
the existing political organizations. Neither of them has anything 
worthy of the name of a creed. The Republican party is held to- 
gether as an organization solely by the possession of the Govern- 
ment offices. This makes it a rea! business concern, with accounts 
to keep, earnings to make, dividends to distribute, and claims to ad- 
just. It consequently does not need opinions, and, to do it justice, 
makes no pretence of having any. Indeed, there is no body of 
political doctrine in existence which will furnish authority for the 
policy of the Administration in Louisiana, and yet the party papers 
all defend it. The Democratic party, on the other hand, or the 
headquarters, or ‘‘ cadre,” or whatever it is called, which represents 
the organization, is a mere debating club, in which any question 
which has two sides is welcome, but in which the discussions have 
no relation to the actual affairs of the day. Nobody whose business 
is the furmation or moulding of publie opinion need trouble him- 
self much about the sayings of cither of them. If the World can 
get enough persons to look at free trade as it looks at it, 
and rate it as highly as it dees, a free-trade party will be formed 
in spite of everybody ; and it is far better to do this, than to go about 
looking for employment for a decayed organization. So, also, it 
is @ much more profitable occupation to try to bring the public to 
some general agreement about the principles on which this Govern- 
ment now rests, and the forms with which it should be surrounded, 
than totry to get the Republican party and its ‘“‘Christian statesmen” 
to mend their ways. ‘They cannot be made to mend their ways. 
But some consistent and coherent body of opinion about the nature of 
the polity under which we live, or ought to live, may be created, and 
will have to be created soon if at all, and this work must be done 
in the main by the press. 


The country came out of the Revolution in a state of confusion 
which in some respects resembled that in which the late war has 
left us. New necessities, relations, and duties had been created by 
the struggle, and a new power had been created in order to carry it on, 
the limits of which, however, hadstillto bedefined. The furmation 
of a permanent government was a serious task, which it took several 
years to accomplish ; but the men who engaged in it, and the peo- 
ple behind them, had an enormous advantage over us in the pos- 
session of a stock of deeply-rooted and firmly-held opinions or 
prejudices on certain leading points, such as the judiciary, personal 
liberty, taxation, standing armies, paper money, personal character ; 
and consequently the problem they had to solve was not the adop- 
tion of fundamental principles, but the best mode of surrounding 
these principles with guaranties. 

Our position is much more perplexing. We have lost almost 
completely the old ideal of judicial independence, and are actually 
getting into the way of electing judges to do the will of the major- 
ity by interpreting constitutions intended under the old traditions 
to protect the minority. We are so far at sea about paper money 
that we have not only used it lavishly, but we have used it toraisea 
forced loan (or, in other words, to tax a small body of persons with- 
out their consent); and are so far confused in our minds about the 
right to issue it, that this right has recently been claimed and ex- 
ercised by one man without check or rebuke. We are supposed to 
be tenacious of State independence, and jealous of the interference 
of standing armies in civil affairs, and yet we look on calmly while 
the President allows troops to be used as a sheriff’s posse to over- 
turn a State Government. We profess to think highly still of per- 
sonal character as a part of our political machinery, and yet many 
of our leading politicians have lately indulged in public lying 
without serious detriment, and Ben Butler is a hopeful candi- 
date for the Governorship of Massachusetts. Now, the most 
striking characteristic of all this is confusion—the mixture of 
all sorts of processes and ideas, despotic, military, consti- 
tutional, semi-barbarous, civilized, pagan, and Christian, and, 
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bad as it is, it is not an inapt representation of the condition of 
public opinion, which, it must not be forgotten, is made up of con- 
tributions from a very heterogeneous body of persons, not fed, as the 
men of 1776 were, on Coke or Blackstone, but filled with all sorts 
of notions derived from all sorts of régimes—some from the canon 
law as administered by the priest of a Connaught parish, some 
from the paternal despotism of Prussian barracks, some from the 
ferocious rigors of Hesse-Cassel, and some from the whip-rule of the 
Southern plantation. In other words, to a large body of the Ameri- 
can people, a considerable portion of the talk of our best men about 
government and legislation, the principles which should regulate 
them, and the cqnditions which should surround them, are jargon 
as unmeaning as the nomenclature of chemistry or geology. Ameri- 
can public opinion has, in short, to be reorganized, and the press 
has to do it, and had better keep to its work. 


THE “GRANGERS” AND THE JUDGES. 

I HE election of Mr. Craig to the judicial bench in Illinois by the 

“‘ Grangers,” for the express purpose of deciding a legal controver- 
sy in a particular way, is attracting considerable attention all over 
the country, and, so far as our observation has gone, has been con- 
demned in strong terms by all the leading newspapers. Indeed, it 
is impossible to regard it as anything but a dangerous and virtually 
revolutionary proceeding, which must make all thinking men desire 
to keep clear of “‘ the farmers’ movement” in its present shape, how- 
ever much they may sympathize with the hostility to the railroads 
in which it has originated. The election has been commented on 
very severely, and particularly by the Chicago Tribune, as a fresh il- 
lustration of the dangers of an elective judiciary. We do not re- 
member, however, to have anywhere seen attention drawn to the 
fact that even as an illustration there is an alarming novelty in it. 
In the controversy over the mode of appointing judges which has 
been going on for the last thirty years, the advocates of the elective 
plan have enjoyed the enormous advantage of having at their back 
a popular theory of government, of great weight and capacity, 
which not only covered the case of judges, but the case of all other 
officers, and absolutely cowed their opponents, if not into complete 
silence, at least into half-hearted resistance. In 1846, a man who 
questioned the ability of “the people” to elect honest and capable 
judges found himself somewhat in the position of a man who, in the 
fifteenth century, should have denied the sacred origin of the king’s 
authority or questioned his wisdom: doubting the popular fitness 
to choose judges was looked upon as an indication of disaffection to 
the whole principle of popular sovereignty and of a generally 
retrograde spirit. Ht could not easily get the question 
argued on its merits, or indeed argued at all, without 
enveloping his opinions on all political questions in a clond of doubt 
and suspicion. It is true the theory on which judges were made 
elective was comparatively new, and was not American; indeed, as 
a writer in the Cincinnati Gazette pointed out the other day, it was 
simply a bit of French ideology, which had, circumstances favor- 
ing, and by a process with which we are now all familiar, been tho- 
roughly worked into American political thought, and had become 
the stock-in-trade of a large band of young spouters, some of whom 
afterwards grew into wise and valuable men, but others, and a 
very large number of them, into good-for-nothing old “ statesmen,” 
with a keen eye for ‘“‘management” and a cunning hand for 
‘‘wires” and “ pipe.” But it was worked in very effectually, until 
indifference to popular favor, or want of suave manners on the 
bench, became one of the worst defects a judge could have. The 
consequence was that the opponents of the new system hardly ven- 
tured to speak out their full thought or utter their worst forebodings 
about its working. They declared their fears that judges would be 
somewhat influenced in their decisions while on the bench by a de- 
sire to stand well with parties or politicians when the time came 
for their renomination, and that consequently the examples of rug- 
ged virtue and independence which the old bench had afforded 
would no longer be seen. But nobody ventured to predict that 
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constituencies like New York would put on the Supreme Bench ob- 
scene ruffians like Barnard, or drunken blackguards like MeCunn 
or sneaking swindlers like Cardozo. How could “the people” do 
such a thing? they would have been asked. Do not the people de- 
sire justice and love decency? In short, their objections were 
drawn rather from the probable, perhaps imperceptible, inthuence 
of their dependent position on the judges’ own minds, than from any 
likelihcod that the judges’ constituents would deliberately put any 
strain on their integrity. An honest judge may be secure in the 
hands of the people, they said; but he will not feel secure, and his 
want of security will, in spite of him, affeet his manner of dis- 
charging his judicial functions. 

For a good while, political managers were a little carefal in 
avoiding the appearance of throwing a judge overboard for his 
opinions. But even after this regard for decency had been given 
up, the objections made to a judge in caucuses and conventions con- 
tinued to be general in their character. He was not in thorough 
sympathy with “the party,” it was said; or his manners on the 
bench were offensive; or his opinions on some point of national 
politics were tainted with some form of heresy. If he was put aside 
and a new man was selected to fill his place, the latter was com- 
mended to the voters in language handed down from the days of 
tenure during good behavior. He was praised as a lawyer of learn- 
ing and integrity, in the enjoyment ef a large practice, and as 
distinguished for his philanthropic labors or his charity; and if his 
polities was spoken of at all, it was dwelt on simply as that of a 
faithful adherent of certain great principles. 

Now, the novel and startling feature in the late judicial election 
in Illinois is, that all the disguises by which the absurdity and de- 
formity of the elective system have hitherto been veiled, even here in 
New York, have been thrownaside. No pretence is made that Craig 
is a better lawyer than his opponent, or that he isa good lawyer at all, 
or that he is any suaver, or that he is ** sounder” on any great bu- 
manitarian issue. Nor can it only be said, in opposition to bim, 
that he is a weak or subservient or intriguing man, or one likely 
to be influenced in his judgments by political pressure or personal 
favor. What is said both for and against him is, that he has been 
chosen to decide, in a particular way settled by the caueus whieh 
nominated him, all cas)s arising in a question affecting the pro- 
perty of a large number of persons, so that, as has been pointed out, 
all arguments before him by counsel will be simply empty form. Now, 
this is a new and more advanced stage of that process of judicial 
deterioration which the elective system brought in with it, and it 
is entered upon without disguise by one of the most intelligent com- 
munities in the Union—that, in short, which it is admitted on all 
hands two years ago adopted perhaps the best State constitution 
now in existence. It is hardly necessary to point out the evils 
which this unfortunate performance foreshadows. If the people* of 
Illinois do not repent it, of course it knocks the bottom out of their 
whole political system. It makes their constitution worthless—for a 
constitution interpreted by the majority at every election isso much 
waste paper. It renders the writ of habeas corpus and all the 
other guarantees of personal liberty of little or no value to any- 
body assailed by a strong tide of popular passion or prejudice, and 
it shakes the legal security of all property held in sufficient masses 
to attract popular attention or excite popular hostility, and must 
consequently keep the capital of all honest investors out of the 
State. Nobody with an ounce of prudence would put money ina 
place where his right to it, or the amount of his gains from it, 
would form the subject of discussion on the stump onee a year and 
be settled by a popular vote controlled by secret caucuses, and all 
investors at home or abroad will do well to keep out of Mlinois till 
the State chooses to set up an independent judiciary. For aught 
anybody can tell, the next move may be against mortgagees, and we 
may see judges elected to rule that all interest on such securities 
must count as part payment of principal. Of course these wild-cat 
decisions would probably not stand in the United States Supreme 
Court. but no wise man would care to have his future staked on the 
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We have id that the action of the Grangers has shaken “the 
] securit or pre vin Dlinois. It is not, however, likely to 
deprive the worse kind of railroad managers and other operators 
ol all the security they need. There is nothing this class dislikes 


and fears more than the existence of an upright and inde pend nt 
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judiciary, and there is no elass more favorably disposed to the 
elective 8} stem. They have of late oan made a regular business 
of controlling nominations for the legislature, and they have of late 
vears taken to controlling nominations for the bench. One of their 
tir t moves in this State,.when they began their “raids,” was to 
purchase two or three judzes, and it was through the help of these 
juad: ges solely that they were “able t to carry on their Erie and other 
frauds. The best defence of the community 
have seen here, is a pure and ineorruptible bench. This, however, 
cannot be had under the plan now adopted in Hlinois. A judge 
who takes a nomination under the conditions imposed by the Illinois 
Grangers is necessarily a base man, and deliberately prepares him- 
self for perjury. It is folly to suppose that a bench filled with such 
men would be corrupt only with regard to the “ issue” on which they 
They would be corrupt in everything in which any- 
thing was to be made by corruption. A judge’s honor is like a 
woman’s chastity—a single stain destroys it. Therefore, after the 
farmers have provided themselves with a thoroughly compliant 
bench, they will find that it will rapidly pass out of their control, 
and into that of the oligarchy of moneyed intriguers who have 
already so largely taken possession of the politics of the country. 
They would doubtless speedily drive honest railroad men out of the 
State, but their places would be taken by worthies who, whether in 
caueus, court, or legislature, would beat the Grangers utterly, and 
‘‘ capture ” the judges as fast as they were elected, and convert the 
bench into a sink of open and unbiushing and indecent cor- 
ruption, like the legislatures of New York and Pennsylvania. Per- 
haps, under the fostering hand of these men, we should at last see 
the judges at the close of the term laughing over indignant denun- 
ciations of their frauds by members of the bar, and pelting each 
other with paper pellets or blowing tin horns as they adjourned the 
court. We need hardly say that what has occurred in Illinois is 
profoundly discouraging to reformers. That the first move against 
i gross abuse should take the shape of another and still grosser 
abuse, is very disheartening. It is, of course, to be hoped, and may 
perhaps be believed, that it is a mistake made in the first moment of 
excitement, whieh may yet be retrieved, but on this point the local 
press is more competent to speak than we are. 


were eleeted. 


PRANCE.—THE EVE OF REVOLUTION. 
Paris, May 23, 1873. 

| ! is a strange and not altogether a pleasant sensation to write on events 

which are extraordinary, still developing, and the result of which is cov- 
ered with the dark veil of uncertainty. Such must be the sensations of the 
oan during a long and confused battle. I remember that in the year 

$67 I went in the dawn of morning to the celebrated battle-field of Sadowa. 
. coachman, a jolly Bohemian, observed to me that it was just a year 
sinee the King of Prussia, at the same hour—between five and six in the morn- 
“The weather, sir, was just the same ; 

“Could you tell me,” said I to my 
amiable driver, “ what the thoughts were of the King of Prussia?” He could 
not, aud perhaps the Emperor of Germany could not do it himself at this 
day—so many emotions must have dimmed those of that famous day in 
Bobemia. But I suppose that, without exaggeration, it can be said that 
to-morrow will nega a parliam ‘ntary battle which will be long remembered 
in France. It will be a sort of Sadowa, an historical turning-point, one of 
those events which shut one horizon and open a new one. The battle will 
\sepots, no dead nor wounded will be 
> bat tle-field, but there is not a house, not a home, in this great 
» its result is not waited with anxiety, and where it will not 
What is really at issue 
ire of France, and it is somewhat irritating to think that the 
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lazy or shrewd politicians, who will throw their force on oue side or on the 


other. The 
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‘Trish Brigade ” gained many a battle in the English Parliament ; 





our [rish Brigale is a battalion of about sixty meu who have no faith, no 
doctrine, but who are led by some invisible force, or rather by their innate 





instincts, sometimes towards conservatism, sometimes towards radicalism. 
Ic could hardly be expected that after the election of Barodet and of 

Rane, the member of the Commune, after the defeat of all the con- 

servative Republicans as well as of all the Monarchical candidates, the 
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! Chamber should not ask M. Thiers to give an account of his adminis- 


against them, as we | 


tration. He had said in his message, ‘‘The Republic will be Conser- 
vative, or it will not exist.” The Chamber will tell him now: ‘ M. Thiers 
will be Couservative, or he will not be President.” M. Thiers had foreseen 
this teinpest, and had taken in bis sail; he dismissed two ministers—one, M. 
Jules Simon, a member of the Government of the 4th September, who was 
peculiarly objectionable to the Right, and another, M. de Goulard, who was 
detested by the Left; he comes before the Assombl ly with a Cabinet which 
is the very essence and substance of that Thiersian ideal, “‘ the Conservative 
Republic.” This Cabinet is wholly composed of men who have been what 


| they are no longer—Orleanists, and who are now what they will perhaps net 


|} always be— 





Republicans. It was not enough to embody as it were in this 
sinall ministerial nucleus what M. Thiers considers as the government of 
the period—we have been served at the same time with the constitution of 
he future. 

This curious document is well worth studying; it is the work of the 
firm ‘‘ Rémusat, Thiers, Dufaure.” These three men, putting their heads 
together, have borrowed from the United States Constitution just as much 
as could be found applicable in France. The Republican government in their 
theory will have three instruments : a Congress or Chamber of Deputies, a 
Senate, a President. Tae Chamber of Deputies will be elected by universal 
suffrage; only, as the last elections have been found too radical, the vote 


| for individual candidates by circonscription or arrondissement will be substi- 


tuted for the vote by general ticket (secrutin de liste); this system would 
give more influence to local grandees and less to party nominees. The gen- 
eral ticket is preserved for the Senate. Each department is to return three 
senators, who will be elected by universal suffrage and by a general ticket, 
that is to say, each elector, while he wil! be represented by only one deputy 
in the Lower Chamber, will be represented by three senators in the Upper 
Chamber. The Governmeut has renounced the idea of having the senators 
named by the General Councils, as your senators are named by the State 
legislatures; this was thought to be too great a sacrifice to the Conserva- 
tive spirit. Universal suffrage has become here a kind of superstition, and 
nobody dares to invoke any other force than the force of numbers. M. Thiers 
has turned the difficulty in this way; as he means the Upper Chamber to 
be essentially the conservative element in the Government, he has made 
categories out of which alone the senatorscan be chosen. Nobody will have 
the right to be a senator if he has not belonged to the Lower House for a 
number of years or to legislatures of former governments, if he is not a dig- 
nitary of the administration, of the army, of the navy, of the church, of the 
Institute, ete. This Upper Chamber, though eleeted by universal suffrage, 
will be, in consequence of these narrow categories, an aristocratic Chamber ; 
it will not be, like the House of Lords, composed of noblemen, but of place- 
men, of the élite of the administrators and old politicians of the country. I 
don’t know if in a country like France, where the old régime has left hardly 
any visible trace, a better mode could have been found for the organization 
of an Upper Chamber. I should prefer, however, to see the new senators 
elected by the General Councils as representatives of the department ; or, 
as the department is too small a unity, I would have formed groups of three 
or four departments, and the General Councils of these groups, united in 
convention, should have named senators who would have represented 
a little province. In this case, there would have been hardly any 
necessity for making categories of eligible senators; a meeting of four 
General Councils would haye been likely to name only men of great 
importance in their province, and therefore little inclined to radicalism. 

M. Thiers has adopted the plan of a convention for the presidential nom- 
ination. He would have all the deputies, all the senators, and three dele- 
gates for each General Council of France meet together on equal terms, and 
have a session of eight days, during avhich they would name the President. 
This assembly would have as many as a thousand members, which would 
give somo hard work to the wire-pullers; it would represent the people 
through the Lower Chamber, the administrative bodies through the Upper 
Chamber, and the provincial influences through the General Councillors. 
The President, in the new project, must be at least forty years of age. When 
Gambetta read this article, which seems directed against him, as he is only 
thirty-six years old, he said: “TI will move an amendment to this article; 
the President shall not be more than eerenty.” 
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1 France, is rather ingenious. Our states- 
men have understood that there must be something more in the state than 
the expression of a constantly moving, growing, changing ity. The 
States faruish you a territorial basis for the representation of other forees, 


arising from histe , time, 
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tradition. Your senators have the character of 
ambassadors, has i grnmen hanson are too smail, they have no history of 
their own ; the level of the Revolution has brought down the walls which 


separated our old provinces, which were natural divisions, founded on geo- 
logy, on ethnography, on idioms. 
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the devartments, and, without altering the French un 
some machinery which wiil not give absolute 
mere numbers. 

This new constitution of M. Thiers was presented to the Chamber on the 
second day of the session; it will perhaps be the legacy of M. 
ernment to the Chamber. 
details; it has been characterized by some as 
the English Times ‘article 
take it much au sérieux ; the question of the day is the que 
— To be or not to be.” Three hundred and twenty deputies have signed 
a interpellation asking the Government of M. Thiers to give an account of 
its administration, and to-day the battle will begiu. The Due de 

vill begin the attack, and M. Thiers himself will enter the lists. Tle is not 
wanting in courage, and even if his opponents try to leave him out of the de- 
bate, he will undoubtedly come forward, screen his weak Cabine 
‘*Eece, adsum qui feci.” 
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t, and say: 
At the same time, he will say to his adversaries 
“ Strike me if you can, if you dare; remember that if I triumph, the Re- 
public will triumph with me. I fall or rise to-day with her.” I have spoken 
with many deputies during the last few days, and I find that the Cham- 
ber is so nearly divided that a very few votes will either 
tain M. Thiers. The majority for or against him must be ext 
Iu either case, the prospect is perilous. If M. Thiers has 
he will owe his victory only to the votes of Rane, Gambetta, and 
such men, and will become more and more the instrument of radicalism. 
The Opposition, by uniting with the Extreme Left, which calls every attempt 
to make a constitution an “iguoble comedy ” (these were the words of Gam- 
betta at Nantes a few days ago), will hardly allow M. Thiers to realize his 
constitutional schemes. The Radicals are now essential to M. Thiers 
in power, but they will not hear of a Second Chamber, 
powers of this Assembly. They want adissolution. In one word, M. Thiers 
cin no longer govern without the men who wish to dissolve the Chamber 
and who ridicule all his constitutional projects. The Republican party fol- 
lows him only on such occasions as he fights a duel with the Monarchists ; 
he ean no longer give complete satisfaction to anybody. He cannot be said 
to be in equilibrium between two parties; he is alone between two parties. 
If, on the contrary, there is a smail malecite against him, then M. Thiers 
will change his ministry, sulk like Achilles in his tent till the liberation 
the territory, and abandon the whole political work to bis new ministers ; 
but this abnegation will not be long, and the crisis wil! only be deferred. In 
all his communications with foreign powers, M. Thiers has intimated that 
even an adverse vote of the Chamber would not force him out of the Govern- 
ment. There is, however, something so despotic in M. Thiers’s character 
that he will surely not long submit to the polite and quiet tyranny of 
ministry forced on him by a parliamentary majority. M. Thiers will proba- 
bly be tempted to find his support, then, outside of the Chamber, in the 
popular manifestations of the great towns, in the press, in the movements 
of the multitude, in those invisible, dangerous, and uncoutrollable forces 
which are represented by the word “ revolution.” 
the engagement M. Thiers entered into secretly during the Commune with 
M. Baroedet at Lyons, with some other represent: atives of the great cities ; 
France has now on its surface a hundred volcanoes, each of which can begin 
to smoke as soon as an electric wire is pulled at Paris. The Radical or revo- 
lutionary party never was better or more completely organized; it has a 
formidable minority in the Chamber, it has secret friends in power, fifty 
prefects at the head of so many departments, an immense number of sub- 
prefects. It has even generals in the army, judges and magistrates, avy 
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All the world knows now 


number of officers of police named during Gambetta’s rule. May France 
not once more see “plus quam civilia bella 
THE APTER-SEASON AT ROME. 
Rome, May 20, 1873. 
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ment when all other foreigners shall have departed. One may confess to 
this state of mind, and be no misanthrope. Rome has passed so « Netely 
for the winter mont} ythe hands of the I H ans ti } s e 
character, t ‘ bysery inds it co tly harder to concentra 
his atteution. He has ant 4 nse oL! npressious bei \ ted 
and adulterated; the venerable visage of " ome betrays an unbe ; 
eagerness to see itself .mirrered in) Ei siish, American, German eyes 
It is not simply that you are never first or never alone at the classic er hi 
toric spots where you have dreaint of persuading the shy genixs locs into 
confidential utterance; it is not simply that St. Peter’s, the Vatican, the 
Palatine, are for ever ringing with English voices: it is the ral opp 
sive feeling that the city of the soul has become for the time ar trous 
mixture of the watering-place and the curiosity-shop, and that st 
ardent life is that of the tourists who haggle over false intaglio, and vawn 
through palaces aud temples. But you are told of a happy time when thee 
abuses begin to pass away, when Rome becomes Rome again, and you 
have it all to yourself. “ You may like Rome more or less now,” I was told 
during the height of the season ; “* but you must wait till the month of Ma 
to love it. Then the foreigners, or the excess of them, are gone; the ga! 
leries and ruins are empty, and the place,” said my informant, who was a 
Frenchman, “ renait delle-méne.” Indeed, I washaunted all wint yan 
resistible prevision of what Rome must bein spring. Certain charn Incea 
seemed to murmur: “ VA, this is nothing! Come back in May, and see the 
sky above us almost black with its excess of blue, and the new grass alveady 
deep, but still vivid, and the white roses tumbling in odorous 5} ove 
walls, and the warm radiant air dropping into all our coloring 

A month ago I spent a week in the country, and on my retar 
the first time I went into the Corso, LT became conscious eof a 
change. Something very pleasant had happened, but at tirst I was 
at a loss to define it. Then sudd uly L comprehended—there were 
but half as many people, and these were chiefly good Italians. There 
had been a great exodus, and now, physically, merally, esthetieally, 
there was elbow-room. te the afternoon I went to the Pincio, and 
the Pincio was alinost dull, The baud was playing to a dozen ladies, as 
they lay in their landaus, poising their lace-fringed parasols; but they had 
only one light-gloved dandy apiece hanging over their carriage-doors. By 
the parapet of the great terrace which sweeps the city stood three or four 
quiet observers looking at the sunset, with their Baedekers peeping out of 
their gp the sunsets not being down with their tariff in these precious 
volumes, I gvod-naturedly hoped that, like myself, they were committing 
the “seb folly of taking mental possession ef the scene before ther 

It is the same good-nature that leads me to violate the instinct of 
monopoly, and proclaim that Rome in May is worth waiting. 1 bave just 
been so gratified at finding myseli in undisturbed possession for a couple of 
hours of the Museum of the Lateran that I ean afford to be magnanimous. 
And yet I keep within the bounds of reason when Lsay that it would be 
hard as a traveller or student pass pleasanter days than these. The 
weather for a month has been perfect, the sky magniticently blne, the ait 
lively enough, the nights cool, too cool, and the whole gray old city 
illumined with the mostirresistible smile. Rome, which in seme mood: 





especialiy to new-comers, seems a terribly gloomy place, gives on the whole, 
and as one knows it better, an indefinable impression of gaiety. This con- 
tagious influence lurks in all its darkness and dirt and decay—a something 
more careless and hopeless than our thrifty Northern cheeriulness, and yet 
more genial, more urbane, than mere indifferer ce, The Rowne temper is a 
healthy and happy one, and you feel it abroad in the streets even wheu the 


scirocco blows, and the goal of man’s life ass 
the mouth of a fun 


umes a horrible 


identity witl 


yace. But who ean analyze even the simplest Roman 





impression ? It is compounded of so many shines it Says so much, it sug 
gests so much, it so quickens the intellect and so flatters the heart, that 
before we are fairly couscious of it the imagination has marked it for her 
own, and exposed us toa perilous likelihoed of talking nonsense about it. 


The smile of Rome, as I have called it, and its intense suggestiveness 


to those who are willing to ramble irresponsibly and take things as they 


come, is ushered in with the first breath of spring, and it grows and grows 


r 


with the advancing 


charm. 


season, till it wraps the whole place in its tenfold 
As the process goes on, you can do few better things than go often 
to the Villa Borghese, and sit on the grass (on a stout bit of drapery) and 

It is a more magical spring than ours, eyen 
when ours bas left off its damnable faees 
herself to it with a frankness wh 
ings. and leav 
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watch its exquisite stages. 
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have a different villa for your observations every day in the 
week. The Doria, the Ludovisi, the Medici, the Albani, the Wolkonski, 
the Chigi, the Mellini, the Massimo—there are more of them, with all their 
rights, and sounds, and odors, and memories, than you have senses for, But 
[ prefer none of them to the Borghese, which is free to all the worid at all 
times, and yet never crowded ; for when _the whirl of carriazes is great in the 
middle regions, you may find a hundred untrodden spots and silent corners, 
tenanted at the worst by a group of those long-skirted young Propagandists, 
who stalk about with solemn angularity, each with a book under his arm, 
like silhouettes from a medieval missal, and “compose” so extremely well 
with the picturesqueness of cypresses, and of stretches of golden-cusset wall 
overtopped by the intense blue sky. And yet if the Borghese is good, the 
Medici is strangely charming; and you may stand in the little belvedere 
which rises with such surpassing oddity out of the dusky heart of 
the Boschetto at the latter establishment—a miniature presentation 
of the wand of the Sleeping Beauty—and look across at the Lu- 
devisi pines lifting their crooked parasols into a sky of what “a 
painter would call the most morbid blue, and. declare that the place 
where they grew is the most delightful in the world. The Villa Ludovisi 
has been all winter the residence of the lady familiarly known in Roman 
society as ‘ Rosina,” the king's morganatie wife. But this, apparently, is 
the only familiarity which she allows, for the grounds of the villa have been 
rigidly closed, to the inconsolable regret of old Roman sojourners. But 
just as the nightingales began to sing, the august padrona departed, and the 
public, with certain restrictions, have been admitted to hear them. It is a 
really princely place, and there could be no better example of the expansive 
tendencies of ancient privilege than the fact of its whole vast extent falling 
within the city walls. It has in this respect very much the same sort of im- 
pressiveness as the great intramural demesne of Magdalen College at Oxford. 
The stern old ramparts of Rome form the outer enclosure of the villa, and 
hence a series of picturesque effects which it would be unserupulons flattery 
to say you’can imagine. The grounds are laid out in the formal last- 
century manner; but nowhere do the straight black cypresses lead off the 
gaze into vistas ofa more fictive sort of melancholy ; nowhere are there grander, 
smoother walls of laurel and myrtle. 
I recently spent an afternoon hour at the little Protestant cemetery 
close to St. Paul’s Gate, where the ancient and the modern world are 
most impressively contrasted. They make between them one of the 
solemn places of Rome—although, indeed, when funereal things are 
so interfused with picturesqueness, it seems ungrateful to call them 
sad. Tlere is a mixture of tears and smiles, of stones and flowers, of 
mourning eypresses and radiant sky, which almost tempts one to fancy 
one is looking back at death from the brighter side of the grave. The 
cemetery nestles in an angle of the city wall, and the older graves are shel- 
tered by a mass of ancient brickwork, through whose narrow loopholes you 
may peep at the purple landscape of the Campagna. Shelley’s grave is here, 
buried in roses—a happy grave every way for a poet who was personally 
poetic. It is impossible to imagine anything more impenetrably tranquil 
than this little corner in the bend of the protecting rampart. You seem to 
see a cluster of modern ashes held tenderly in the rugged hand of the Past. 
The past is tremendously embodied in the hoary pyramid of Caius Cestius, 
which rises hard by, half within the wall and half without, cutting solidly 
into the solid blue of the sky, and casting its pagan shadow upon the grass 
of English graves—that of Keats, among others—with a certain poetic jus- 
tice. It is a wonderful confusion of mortality and a grim enough admoni- 
tion of our helpless promiscuity in the crucible of time. But to my sense, 
the most touching thing there is the look of the pious English inscriptions 
among all these Roman memories. There is something extremely appeal- 
ing in their universal expression of that worst of trouble—trouble in a 
foreign land; but something that stirs the heart even more deeply is the fine 
Seriptural language in which everything is recorded. The echoes of massive 
Latinity with which the atmosphere is charged suggest nothing more ma- 
jestie and monumental. I may seem unduly sentimental; but I confess 
that the charge to the reader in the monument to Miss Bathurst, who was 
drowned in the Tiber in 1824: “If thou art young and lovely, build not 
thereon, for she who lies beneath thy feet in death was the loveliest flower 
ever cropt in its bloom ”’—seemed to me irresistibly a case for tears. The 
whole elaborate inscription, indeed, was curiously suggestive. The English 
have the reputation of being the most reticent people in the world, and, as 
there is no smoke without fire, I suppose they have done something to de- 
serve it; but for my own part, I am for ever meeting the most startling ex- 
amples of the insular faculty to “gush.” In this instance the mother of the 
deceased takes the public into her confidence with surprising frankness, 
omits no detail, and embraces the opportunity to mention by the way that 
she had already lost her husband by a most mysterious death. Yet the 
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whole elaborate record is profoundly touching. 1t has an air of old-fashion- 
ed gentility which makes its frankness tragic. You seem to hear the gar- 
rulity of passionate grief, 

To be choosing this weli-worn pieturesqueness for a theme, when there 
are matters of modern moment going on in Rome, may seem to demand 
some apology. But T can make no claim to your special correspondent’s 
faculty for getting an “ inside view” of things, and I have hardly more than 
a picturesque impression of the Pope's illness and of the discussion of the 
Law of the Convents. Indeed, I am afraid to speak of the Pope’s illness at 
all, lest I should say something egregiously heartless about it, and recall too 
forcibly that unnatural husband who was heard to wish that his wife would 
get well or—something! He had his reasons, and Roman tourists have 
theirs in the shape of a vague hankering for something spectacular at St. 
Peter's. If it takes a funeral to produce it, a funeral let it be. Meanwhile, 
we have been having a glimpse of the spectacular side of the Religious Cor- 
porations Act. Hearing one morning a great hubbub in the Corso, I 


| stepped forth upon my balcony. A couple of hundred men were strolling 





| slowly down the street with their hands in their pockets, shouting in uni- 
| son, “* Abbasso il ministero!” and huzzaing in chorus. Just beneath my 


window they stopped and began to murmur, “ Al Quirinale, al Quirinale !”’ 
The crowd surged a moment gently, and then drifted to the Quirinal, where 
it scuffled harmlessly with half a dozen of the king’s soldiers. It ought 
to have been impressive, for what was it essentially but the seeds of re- 
volution? But its carriage was too gentle and its cries too musical to 
send the most timorous tourist to packing his trunk. As I began with 
saying: in Rome, in May, everything has an amiable side, even émeutes ! 


————- — 





EO. P. ROWELL & Co.’s ‘American Newspaper Directory’ for 1873 
merits all the praise we have given to the earlier issues of the same 
work for industry of compilation, clearness of arrangement, and typograph- 
ical elegance. A “Sketch of the Growth of Journalism in the United 
States,” based on Mr. Hudson’s recent book, is prefixed to the Directory 
proper. It is entertaining, but we notice too many obvious errors in dates 
and names (e.g., on pp. 17, 18, where we have marked four.) 


—Mr. George E. Waring, jr., writes us, date of June 6: “ By the side of 
the storied ‘ Frog Pond’ on Boston Common stands an enormous tent, cov- 
ering a novel and remarkable exhibition. The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society has gathered from the private grounds near Boston, and from the 
most celebrated nursery of ‘ American Plants’ in England (that of Mr. An- 
thony Waterer) a large collection of rhododendrons, which are now just 
bursting into bloom, and which, during the next twenty days, will be more 
gorgeous than any similar display of flowers we have ever had in 
America. Planted out (in beds and singly) in a way best caleu- 
lated to show the manner of their use in garden decoration, are 
hundreds of the most perfect specimens of these plants. One standard, 
from Mr. Waterer, placed at an angle of the walks, has over eight 
hundred buds, which seem not to have been affected by the recent trip 
across the Atlantic, and it is worth all the trouble it has cost to secure it 
for this temporary use. The entrance to the main tent where all this gor- 
geousness is displayed is through a covered avenue lined with superb palms 
and other tropical plants, such as are rarely brought together. The exhibi- 
tion, which has been arranged by Professor Chas. 8. Sargent, under the 
auspices of the Society, will remain open until about the 25th inst.—there 
being substitutes to replace plants which shall go out of bloom, and keep up 
a full display. All who are (or are capable of becoming) interested in tho 
esthetics of gardening will be well rewarded for a trip to Boston Common. 
In deference to our national tastes, and by way of painting the lily, there 
will be ‘ music by the band’ (Germania).” 


—In the College Courant for May 31, President Tuttle, of Wabash Col- 
lege, gives some interesting statistics on the longevity of clergymen in the 
United States. He was moved to his researches in this direction by a desire 
to test a statement of Prof. Newton’s, that mortality amongthis class is less 
than among men of equal ages in other occupations, and that “the actual 
cost of life insurance is less for them than for men in other occupations.” 
President Tuttle made a laborious examination of Sprague’s ‘ Annals of the 
American Pulpit’ and of several denominational catalogues, embracing in 
all 2,442 names, whose sum total of years was 148,970. These subjects dated 
from as far back as 1575, 1638, 1642, 1683, 1685, for several of the leading 
denominations, and were generally brought down to about 1840. The 
average age of all of them was found to be a little over 61 years. Tworeached 
the age of 103, one (a colored Baptist minister) the age of 101 ; sixty ranged 
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in years from 90 to 103, and only fifty-two died under the age of 40. **One 
out of every seven ofthe whole number was3 years old or upwards at death. 
Between one-third and one-half of the whole were 70 years or upwards 
at death. Considerably more than one-half of the whole were over 60 years 
of age at death. Three-fourths of the whole were over 50 years of age at 
death. Seven-eighths of the whole were over 40 years of age at death.” It 
would appear, therefore, as the writer points ont, to be hardly worth a min- 
ister’s while to insure his life at all, since his vocation does so much for him; 
and perhaps the statistics warrant the belief that mutual insurance within 
the denomination would be the cheapest to which the clergy could resort. 
One who studied this question narrowly would perhaps take the additional 
precaution to embrace Trinitarian Congregationalism, inasmuch as ministers 
of this denomination reach au average age of 65.8 years, the Baptists dying 
off at 64.1, the Reformed Presbyterians at 61.3, the Episcopalians at 59.8, 
ete., etc. And since all of us cannot be ministers, we may improve a hint 
given by President Tuttle when he shows, from the Bill of Mortality of Mor- 
ristown, N. J., that out of 403 men deceased over 21 years of age, eighty- 
eight religious professors averaged 62.4 years, and all the rest only 43.9. 

—Mr. Louis A. Garnett, manager of the United States Assaying and 
Refining Works at San Francisco, sends to the Alta California an interest- 
ing account of the new trade dollar shortly to be coined. Ie compares it 
closely with the Mexican dollar, to which it is to be superior not only in 
workmanship, but in quality, the comparison standing thus: 


Value as comp. 


Grs. Fine. Grs.p.s. with our stand- 
ard dol!ar. 
New American trade dollar......... 420 900 378 1.0182 
Average Mexican dollar............. AT88 902.77 BT 1.0162 


There is also the further advantage of uniformity, the Mexican dollars vary- 
ing in weight and fineness, and commanding different rates of premium ac- 
cording to their devices—a serious inconvenience in large business transac- 
tions. This dollar is not a unit in our currency system, but “simply a 
stamped disk of uniform weight and fineness, and was designed with special 
reference to our commerce with China and Japan.” Under such conditions, 
it becomes of course an article of merchandise, manufactured for foreign 
use. The demand for it, like the demand for other merchandise, will depend 
upon whether profit or loss follows its export. Mr. Garnett gives the cost 
of coinage as 21g percent. If the coin is melted up on arrival in China, the 
expense of coinage is lost; and unless the United States Government or 
private shippers will bear this loss until the coin becomes current in the 
East, the demand for it will never appear. If it become current, and 
can be afforded to the exporter at a cheaper cost than the Mexican or bar 
silver, and in unlimited quantities, the effect will be to reduce the cost of 
exchange between the Western world—Europe as well as California—and 
the East, to the extent of the lessened cost. As shown by the correspond- 
ence in the Nation of March 20, the success of the coin in becoming current 
as a measure of value in China and Japan, would not change the course of 
Eastern trade or Eastern exchanges, as seems to be thought by the origina- 
tors of the measure. All the silver produced in California and Mexico, in 
excess of their own wants, would continue to be exported as now ; nor would 
it make any local difference, except a profit or loss to the United States 
Mint, whether it went away iu bars of silver, in Mexican doliars, or in a 
fancy dollar of United States manufacture. The course of exchanges would 
continue to be governed, as now, by the ownership of the capital which car- 
ries on the trade. It may be remarked, in passing, that the extent of the use 
of the Mexican dollar in China is greatly overrated. It is fully current only 
at the foreign outports at the south. It is used for household and personal 
expenses at the northern open ports, and, to a very limited degree, in a few 
interior districts clorely connected with foreign trade. It is quite unknown 
through the greater part of the Empire. 


—The facts in regard to the Washington pedigree are very easily under- 
stood. George Washington was the great-grandson of John Washington, 
who emigrated to Virginia with his brother Lawrence. In 1791, Sir Isaac 
Heard, then Garter King-at-Arms, prepared a pedigree of the Washingtons, 
and sent a copy to our President for examination. Washington, with the 
precision and caution natural to him, stated that there was a family tradi- 
tion that their ancestor came from one of the northern courties of England. 
Beyond this he neither knew nor professed to know anything. It was also 
a fact that the family in Virginia used a coat-of-arms. Sir Isaac conjec- 
turally identified these two emigrants with the sons of Lawrence Washing- 
ton of Sulgrave and Brington. Some years afterwards, Baker, in his ‘ His- 
tory of Northamptonshire,’ adopted this theory, and published the pedigree. 
From that time the pedigree was accepted as authentic, and was repeatedly 
published. In 1960, Mr. Simpkinson, Rector of Brington, published a book 
containing many interesting items relative to the Washingtons of that 
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parish, whither the family went after selling Sulgrave. In 1866, however, 
Colonel Joseph Lemuel Chester, an American genealogist residing in Eng- 
laud, was led to examiue the essential poiut of this pedigree, viz., the iden- 
tification of the emigrants to Virginia, and he completely destroyed it. In 
an article which is a model of careful investigation and analysis, Colonel 
Chester demonstrated that Lawrence Washington of Brington had sons, 
John and Lawrence, but that they could net be the brothers who went to 
Virginia about i657. In the first place, the English John was knighted 
2lst February, 1622-3, married Mary Cartis, and had three sens before 
1624. This Sir John Washington, Knight, was of Thrapston, County North- 
ampton, and in October, 1678, bis widow Dorothy made her will. It is of 
course impossible that Sir John Washington, who had wives Mary and Do- 
rothy, and whose widow survived him, could be the emigrant Mr. Jebn 
Washington, whose will of 1675 (Meade ii. 167) speaks of a first wife and 
two children buried on his plantation, and mentions a living wife, whom 
other evidences show to be Ann Pope. Soin regard to Lawrence Washing- 
ton of Brington, Colonel Chester proves that he was of Oxford, aud a 
low of Brazenose about 1€24. He was lector and proctor there, and in 
1633 he was presented to the living of Purleigh in Essex. He was ejected 
therefrom in 1643, but undoubtedly continued in a poor living in the ne 
borhood, though the exact locality has not been found. It is impossible to 
identify this clergyman with the Virginian planter. Of course this is but 
the briefest summary of Colonel Chester's article, but it is probably sutli- 
cient to show that Baker's identification was all wrong, and that in reality 
nothing was really known of the parentage of the emigrant Washingtona. 
Their pedigree is American only, neither better vor worse than t] at of 
the thousands of other families traceable to the first settlers. 
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—In striking contrast with the clear, well-reasoned, and weighty article 
by Colonel Chester, is the incoherent jumble of names presented in the 
ambitious essay on the same subject in the Chronotype, a monthly publics- 
tion of the self-styled “ American College of Heraldry and Genealogical 
Registry ” in this city. It is iinpossible to criticise such an article seriously ; 
it reads like a travesty on the work of sober genealogists. For example, 
Mr. Clements writes: ‘In 1632, Lawrence Washington, Knt., is said to 
have settled at Garsden. There exists the clearest evidence that 
at this period Sir Lawrence was granted the living of Pudleigh [sic] in 
Devon.” Now what is to be said of a man who so wantonly confounds 
Lawrence the clergyman with his grand-uncle Sir Lawrence of Garsdon, 
both being clearly shown on the same printed pedigree? Again, Mr. Cle- 
ments states,on the authority of Berry, that a Lawrence Washington of 
Ballington, County Wilts, married Anne Merry, and bad Martha, who umar- 
ried Arthur Berwick. Lawrence had a sister, Mary, wife of William Horse- 
poole of Maidstone, in Kent. This Lawrence, he thinks, came to America 
with “a connection, John.” Elsewhere, Mr. Clements writes, “‘ We think 
this John was a second cousin of Lawrence, referred to as the emigrant.’ 
The first criticism to make upon these statements would be that Mr 
Clements cannot have investigated the subject properly if he is ignoran 
that the emigrants, John and Lawrence, were brothers, as their wills show. 
Secondly, he ought to know that Berry is by no means a good authority. 
Thirdly, the gazetteers do not record any parish of Ballington in Wilt- 
shire or elsewhere. Fourthly, Berry’s account agrees very fairly with 
Baker's pedigree of Sir Lawrence Washington of Garsdov, bis son Lawrence 
and daughter Mary Horspoole. It is possible that Berry is right, and 
that Lawrence the son had two wives, though we require some corrobo- 
ration of his statement; but the mention of this sister Mary Horspoole 
makes it certain that Berry was thinking of Lawrence, son of Sir Law- 
rence of Garsdon. Now all the peerages agree that this Lawrence of Gars- 
don had an only child, Elizabeth, who married the first Earl Ferrers, and 
was mother of Washington Shirley, second Earl Ferrers. Apropos of this 
Washington and Shirley marriage, let us give an extract from Mr. Clements’s 
article : 

‘Earl Farrars [sic] who married Elizabeth Washington was a Shirley, 
and the Shirleys of the Peak intermarried with the Vernons of Haddon Hail. 
‘Mount Vernon’ formulates these antecedents, and it accounts for Admiral 
Vernon's kindness to Lawrence Washington while the latter was in the 
service of his country under the Admiral’s commaud at the siege of Cartha- 
gena. 


This is a fair specimen of Mr. Clements’s deductions. Wherever he finds a 


coincidence of names or an intermarriage in widely different branches of 
families, he proceeds to argue identities. In this case he probably cannot 
give as much information in regard to Admiral Edward Vernon’s pedigree 
as we do in stating that the Admiral was son of James Vernon, Secretary 
of State, and was the uncle of Francis Vernon, Earl Shipbrooke in the peer- 
age of Ireland. It is stated that the Admiral was descended from a branch 
of the family of Lord Vernon of Kinderton, and it is true that George Ver- 














non of Sudbury (the grandfather of the first peer) married for his second wife 
Dorothy Shirley, sister of the first Earl Ferrers, But what sane writer 

Ud ever suppose that a remote relative of George Vernon was impelled 
to manifest a kindness to a Washington of totally unknown pedigree on the 
strength of his recollection of thi age? On the contrary, what reason 
is needed to account for the name of Mount Vernon bevend the lact that 
Lawrence Washington served under the gallant Admiral? In his second 
article, Mr. Clements continues to string Loge ther the unprofitable results of 


considerable reading. He inserts on page 103 a pedigree of John Washing- 


ten of Virginia, but he does not give his authorities. It is probably all 
The ancestry ofthe Virginian Wash- 
ingtons is still a problem to be discussed by future genealogists. 


wrong, aud is certainly all unproved. 


-It is announced that Mr. Mill has left behind him a full autobiography 
with directions for its immediate publication, and also three complete 
treatises entitled ‘Nature,’ ‘Theism,’ and the ‘ Utility of Religion,’ the first 
of which was to have been published in the present year. The last produc- 
tion of his pen was a tract for the Land Tenure Reform Association. This 
will at once be placed in the hands of that body for publication. The 
Atheneum hopes that the letters written by Mr. Mill to De Tocqueville may 
now be in possession of M. Gustave Beaumont’s executors, and that the corre- 
spondence of the two philosophers may be given to the public. It is under- 
stood, says the Pall Mall Gazette, that the committee to secure a national 
memorial to Mr. Mill will include Mr. Gladstone, the Earl of Derby, the 
Duke of Argyll, the Marquis of Salisbury, Earl Russell, Lord Amberley, 
Lord Lawrence, Mr. Goschen, Mr. C. P. Villiers, Mr. John Forster, Mr. 
Stausfeld, Mr. Fitz James Stepheu, Sir Henry Maine, Sir John Lubbock, 
Professors Cairnes, Huxley, Jowett, Tyndall, and Fawcett, Mr. Tennyson, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, and others. It is said that Dean Stanley is willing to 
allow Mr. Mill’s remains to be interred in Westminster Abbey, but that Mr. 
Mill’s strongly expressed wish to be buried by the side of his late wife at 
Avignon may decide his family against this proposal. 
be spared a good deal of pain. 















If so, the Record will 
That journal says that it does not under- 
stand how the Marquis of Salisbury can allow himself to appear as one of 
the Mill Committee. ‘The chairman ofa popular meeting in defence of 
the Athanasian Creed” makes a strange figure, the Record thinks, ‘in cou- 
outing to rear a national monument to the memory of a philosophic posi- 
tivist.” 


—Mr. Leone Levi writes to the London Athenwum that the number of 
readers at the British Museum has diminished during the past ten years in 
In 1361, there were 130,410 
rea lers—46 for every 100 inhabitants of London; in 13871, 105,006—or only 
32 for every 109 inhabitants. 


spite of the enormous increase of population. 


Ile says the Museum is becoming less and less 
central in situation; the books in the common reading-room are of too pro- 
iscuous a character; and the catalogue cousumes too much of the time of 
hose who consult it. He recommends disburdening the Library of its vast 
um er of duplicates, and fitting out with them brauch libraries at well-se- 
ted centres of the metropolis. Then he wouid have, besides the common 
valing-room, a ‘series of special public reading-rooms, such as one for 
history, another for jurisprudence, diplomacy, and political economy, another 
for natural sciencas, ete.,” provided in each case with an officer conversant 
with the specialty, and a classified catalogue; and finally, in these rooms 
realers should have the luxury of taking booksdown from the shelves for ex- 
aigination. Probably the difficulties of classification experienced in cata- 
logue-making would not prove practically au obstacle to the subdivision 
here proposed. The branch system has been tried with the greatest success 
by the Boston Pablie Library, and we may presume it not an extravagant 
faucy which anticipates the time when the main library will be connected by 
pneumatie tubes with its branches, thus putting what is called the Bates 
Hall Collection within reach of an indefinitely large circle of readers, with- 
out violating the con litions by which som? of the most valuable books are 
restricted from leaving the Library building. 


LIBERTY, EQUALITY, AND FRATERNITY.* 
\j R STEPHEN'S book is one which, however unwelcome it may prove to 
a large class of minds, was sure to come before long. 


: Some such ex- 
amination as he bestows on the political and social philosophy which has in 
all Western countries begun to mould both laws and manners, could not in 
days of free enquiry like ours be very much further postponed ; and we confess 
that if shams are no longer to be tolerated, if illusions are no longer useful, 
if we are all hereafterto live on the “hard pan,’ and anything like a false 


bottom to our political or religious speculation is to be rigidly prohibited, 
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Mr. Stephen has done a very valuable work. In fact, we venture to say 


} 
assails will be the very 


that it will be found that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the objection 





made to it by the which he so mercilessly 
3 have male so light of when used against 





one which they thems 


them by Christians—that his dcctrines are dangerous, and likely to work in- 
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heir pretensions to be able to supply 
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the world with a rule of life which will enable it to dispense with the apos- 
tles and prophets, and indeed all forms of supernatural religion, and which 
will nevertheless get all the good out of human nature of which it is capa- 
ble, and deliver human society {rom its manifold evils, have long offered a 
tempting object of criticism. Hitherto, however, they have escaped criti- 
cism from everybody but representatives of the old beliefs, natural-boern 
tories, or else doctors of divinity. Mr. Stephen belongs to no one of these 
He makes no pretence even to being a Christian ; he confesses that 
he is by no meaus sure of the immortality of the soul. Te believes that 
Christianity, either in the completo form in which the ear!y believers em- 
braced it, or in the mutilated form in which some modern humanitarians are 
trying to hold on to it, furnishes no proper basis for legislation and no ade- 
quate rule of conduct. In short, he is in no sense of the word a transeeu- 
dentalist. But he is nevertheless full of seorn for what he calls the 
new “religion of humanity,” with its three cardinal doctrines of “liberty, 
equality, and fraternity,” which is offered us as a substitute for Christianity, 
and his examination of it is something which nobody who is interested in the 
social and religious problems of the day can afford to overlook. 

His objections to it are fundamental. . He says that its doctrines are not 
true, and, even if believed in, would net serve’the purpose for which they are 
produced. He makes Mr. Miil’s recent sociological books on ‘ Liberty’ and the 
‘Subjection of Women’ serve the purpose of texts for the discussion, not 
because Mr. Millis acomplete representative of humanitarianism, but because 
nobody else has put forward its claims on the respect and confidence of the 
world with so much force and ability, and because Mr. Stephen acknowledges 
that his own mind has been powerfully influenced by Mr. Mill’s teachings. 
With regard to liberty in general, Mr. Stephen holds that it is in itself 
neither good nor bad, but indifferent; that before you can predicate any- 
thing of it you have to know the use that is going to be made of it; 

hat it is like the hole surrounded by a pipe, the value of which depends 
on the pipe and on the substance which is to pass through it; that Mr. 
Mill’s doctrine about svcial liberty is not tenable, because it is incapable 
of application. No such line as he proposes can possibly be drawn be- 
tween the parts of human conduct which society ought to regard with 
indifference and those which it ought to disapprove or punish.- A _ posi- 
tive and prevailing opinion on conduct of all kiuds society must have, or 
it would go to pieces for want of a moral bond. Any expression of this 
opinion, however faint, is coercion, and the difference between the coercion 
of opinion and the coercion of law—between, in short, persuasion and pun- 
ishment—is simply one of degree. There is no real division between the do- 
main of morals and the domain of law. Some acts society Visits with simple 
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| disapprobation; for others, it hangs a man; but the distinction is based on 
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Liberty. Equality, and Fraternity. By James Fitz James Stephen, Q.C. ’New | 


is chimerieal. 


Men are all “ persuaded” as well as deterred by their 
Waen you iafluence a man’s decision by pointing out to him a slight 
class of evils likely to result from his pursuing a certain line of conduct, 
such a3 loss of money or the good opinion of his neighbors, you are said to 
persuade him; when you threaten to imprison or kiil him, you are said to 
coerce him; but in reality the process is the same in both cases. The ap- 
pearancs of difference is caused by the fact that the instrument of coercion 
you employ in the one case is much more powerful than in the other. The 
notion that society can dispense with coercion, or, in other words, refuse to 
set up a standard of right and wrong in small things any more than in great, 
The carrying out of any such policy is sure in the long run 
to produee anarchy. The state is bound to teach morals; and if morals need 
a religious backing, it must teach religion. All pretence of indifference on 
this matter must prove fatal to its highest interests. It is useless to point 
to the relation of church and state in America as the example of the success 
of this indifference. “The way in which this arrangement is accepted as a 
final result” is, to Mr. Stephen, “a strong illustration of the manner in 
which people are disposed to accept as final the temporary solutions of 
great questions which are in fashion in their own day.” He thinks it a tem. 
porary arrangement, and that a nation, in order to last, must be based on 
some theory of life and death and judgment, and not merely on a desire to 
be comfortable and make money. In other words, we have got rid of the re- 
ligious difficulty here for the present, and already at some cost to our 
morality, but we have not settled it permanently. Mr. Stephen disposes of 
the distinction between “the spiritual and temporal power” by the same 
argument by which he disposes of the distinction between persuasion and 
coercion. He treats it as a relic of the early Christian distinction between 
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similarin both cases. It is folly to denounce protection or cvercion as th 


creat souree of human misery, as ono school of philosophy does, and just as 
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great to denounee liberty as its source, a3 another s 





fugal force, or vice 
versa. ILuman progress is the resultant of several opposing forces, some 
confining, some liberating, under the restraint of which we pursue the ends 
of living. 


“Raasonable man pursue these objects or some of t and 
avowedly. They find they can greatly help or impede each other in the 
pursuit by exciting each others’ hopes or fears, by promising payment for 
this and threatening punishment for that, and by leaving other matters to 
individual taste. ‘This last department of things is the department of 
liberty in the proper sense of the word. Binding promises and threats always 
imply restraint. Thus the question: How large ought the province of 
liberty to be? is really identical with this: In what respeets must mer 
influence each other if they want to attain the objects of life, and in what 
respects must they leave each other uninfluenced.” 
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As regards equality, Mr. Stephen maintains that to say that a law is un- 
just is the equivalent of saying that it is inexpedient; the term cannot be 
applied to a law in any other sense. You may say that a judge is unjust, 
but only if he fails to apply the law, according to his understanding of it, to 


ail persons affected by it. Justice, therefore, calls for equality only so far 
ag equality is expedient, and for a law to be expedient, the rights and duties 
created by it ought to be adapted to the situation of the persons who enjoy 
or are subject to them. It ought to recognize the facts of society, and 
recognize equality and inequality as they exist by nature. Rights and duties 
should be so moulded as to clothe, protect, and sustain society in the position 
which it naturally assumes. If inequalities naturally exist, as they do, such 
as age, sex, and difference of capacity, the proposition that the Jaw should 
not take note of thein is absurd. 
tions, to various social relations. Moreover, he says that the change from 
status to contract, which has been poiuted out by Mr. Maine, has done little 
or nothing to eradicate this inequality. It has destroyed coercion in one 
shape, but has not prevented its taking its rise in another. Nor is the prin- 
ciple of obedience disappearing from society, as Mr. Mill would have us be- 
lieve. Force lies behind all law, and it is exerted in our day through dif- 
ferent machinery from that through which it was exerted in the Middle 
Ages, but it is still exerted. 


He applies this, with a variety of illustra- 


It has, however, assumed such overwhelming 
weight in the case of government, that it has only rarely to be put forth. 
It is doubtful, too, whether anybody in the Middle Ages possessed as 
much control over the life and comfort of his fellows as is now lodged iu the 
hands of a great employer of labor. 

In dealing with the doctrine of fraternity, or “the worship and service 
of humanity” at large, 
which it is described by Mr. Mill in his essay on utilitarianism, where he 
defines morality as an active promotion of the happiness of the human race ; 
and the sanction for this he finds in acer‘ ain state of feeling, which he calls 
“the desire to be in unity with our fellow-creatures, and happily one of those 
which tend to become stronger.” This forms, Mr. Stephen thinks, one of 
the most strongly-held articles in the new creed. He objects to it that, 
while it is inconsistent with Mr. Mill’s doctrines about liberty, it imposes on 
men a duty which nobody in reality is capable of discharging; for you can- 
not promote men’s happiness without knowing in what it consists, and this 
you cannot know except in a small number of cases, or in a very rough, 
general way. Therefore, in default of knowledge as to what our neighbor's 
happiness lies in, we substitute our own notion of what it ought to be in. 
Indeed, in this matter, as in others, ‘we can no more displace ourselves 
than we can leap off irom our own shadows.” 


r. Stephen takes up for discussion the shape in 


“Milton’s line about Presbyter and Priest thus applies precisely to Hu- 
manity and Self. Humanity is only I writ large, and love for Humanity 
generally means zeal for MY notions as to what men should be and how they 
should live. It frequently means distaste for the present. He that loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen is peculiarly apt to suppose that he loves 
his distant cousin whom he hath not seen and never will see. Mr. Mill. for 
instance, never loses an opportunity of speaking with contempt of our pre- 
sent ‘wretched social arrangements,’ the low state of society, and the geue- 
ral pettiness of his contewporaries, but he looks forward to an age in which 
an all-embracing love of Humanity will regenerate the human race. 

“On one who does not think thus the anticipations of those who do pro- 
duce a singular effect. They look like so many ideal versions of what the 
world would be if it adopted universally the theorist’s views of human life. 
Love for Humanity, devotion to the Ali or Universum, and the like are thus 
little, if anything, more than a fanatical attachment to some favorite theory 
about the means by which an indefinite number of unknown persons (whose 
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confidence. Nothing, as I have already pointed out, is a greater nuisance 





or in many cases a greater injury, than the love of a person by whom you 
do not want to be loved. Every man’s greatest happiness is that which 
makes him individually most happy, aud of that he and he only can judg 
If A places his greatest happiness in promoting that which he regards 
B's greatest happiness, B never having asked him to do se, and A having 
10 other interest in the matter than general feelings of sympathy, itis a 
hundred to one that B will tell A to mind his own business. If A> rey 
sents a sinall class of men of quick feelings and lively talents, and Ba mueh 
larger class of ignorant people, who, if they were let alone, would nes 
have thought of the toptes which their advisers din into their ears, t 
hability is that the few will by degrees work up th ’ it rstate « 
violence, excitement, di scontent, and clamerous des } know ? 
what—which is neither a pleasant state in itself nor one fruitial of much 
real good to any one whatever. 

“The man who works from himself outwards, whose conduet is gov 1 
by ordinary motives, and who acts with a view to his own advantage and 
the advantage of those who are connected with himself in detinite, rts 
ble ways, produces in the ordinary course ef things much more Lap; 
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to others (if that is the great object of [:fe) than a moral Don Quixote who 





is always liable to sacrifice himself and his neighbors When vou have 
deal with a man who expects pay aud allowances, and is willing to give 
‘air day’s work for it as long as the arrangement suits him, you knew w ’ 





you are. Deal with such a man fairly, an 


in particular cases, if he tsa 
man of spirit and courage, he will deal with ven not culy fairly bat ene 


rously. Earn his gratitude by kindness and justice, and he will i 
eases give you what no money could buy or Gr other hand, a 
man who has a disinterested love fer the hi e—that is to sar, who 





has got @ fixed idea about some way of providing for the u anagement of 
the concerns of mankind—is an unaccountable person, with whom it is dit 
cult to deal upon any well-known and recognized principles, and who is 
capable of making | ' 
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s love for men in general the ground of a 
lence against men in particular. 

“ Besides this, the great mass of mankind are and always will be, to a 
greater or less extent, the avowed enemies of considerable sections of thei 
fellow-creatures; at all events, for certain purposes and up to a certain 
point. Those who love the human race as a whole must take sides iv these 
enmities, probably against both parties, and this will increase the original 
trouble. This introduces one vitally important question, at which I can 
only glance, but which believers in the service of humanity and in the reii 
gion of fraternity ought to solve before they can tind standir 
religion. The question is this: Are the interests of all mankind ident 
are we all brothers? are we even fiftieth cousins? and, in any eyent, hare 
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we not a considerable number of family quarrels which require to be scitled 
before the fact of our relationship (if any) can be regarded in avy other 
light than as a bone of contention ?” 

Now, what is to be said to all this? That will depend a good deal on 
the side from which the subject is approached. Those who, like Mr. 8 en 
himself, as we judge, approach it trom the purely scieutitic side, and who 


examine questions of morals as one examines the composition of a 
find little or nothing in his position that can be 


earth isa somewhat dismal ball, and the life we 
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on it o profound 
inscrutable mystery, and our religions,‘philosophies, speculations about things 
past or to come, are, like our arts and sciences and iaventions, only g0 many 
devices for sweetening a bitter cup or making a thorny way 


somewhat less 


struggle with the inevitable and incomprehensible, and i 


to study these contrivances, either withor with 


is open to anybody 
mit reference to their utility ; 
that is, we are at perfect liberty to consider their origi 
cacy, or their efficacy only. Mr. 


their fitness is only a secondary consideration 


cheerless. To them, all beliefs are but contrivances for supporting man in his 








as well as their effi- 


Stephen belongs to the school to which 


, and he oceupies himself 
mainly in showing how much illusion enters into their real character. For 
instance, he thinks belief in God and in a future life is a powerful instru- 
ment in keeping the world even as good as it is, and that a society without 
that belief would necessarily be a very different society from anything which 
now exists; but this is to him no reason for refraining from casting doubt 
upon this belief. 
which will furnish those who are more occupied about the practical than 
with a good defence for much of their teach- 


ing, and that is “ that speculation on government, morals, and religion is a 


There is one passage in Mr. Stephen’s book, however, 
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matter of vital practical importance,” andeit is so because the conduct of 
the mass of men is powerfully infiuenced by their opinions on government, 


morals, and religion, although it is notorious that their practice always falls 
The people who teach the doctrines 


*, and fraternity, therefore, which Mr. Stephen derides, 
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may very well say that—absurd as it may seem to talk about freedom of con- 
duct and thought, as Mr. Mill does, or about men being ‘“ born free and equal,” 


as Karl Marx does, or about menand women being equal, as Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe does, or about the necessity of loving the whole human race, as the 
Peace Society does—the experience of mankind and the history of all reli- 
gions show that preaching has to be made very strong and extravagant to 
obtain even the smallest modicum of practice. To get a man to feel kindly 


towards his fellow-townsmen, we have had to descant day by day, for many 
generations, upon his close relations to his countrymen at large; to get 
him to stop hating Englishmen and Frenchmen, we have to urge him furious- 
ly to take even Mandingoes and Chinamen to his heart ; to get even personal 
freedom for blacks, and decent consideration for the poor and stupid, bas 
required centuries of declamation on the inherent equality of all human 
heings ; and to deliver women from personal chastisement or degrading tute- 
laze, we have to be assured, in season and out of season, that there istabso- 
lutely no mental or moral difference between persons of the two sexes. This, 
no doubt, is a clumsy mode of accomplishing the object, and it is natural 
enough that a philosopher should be disgusted by it; but we cannot deny 
that, such as it is, a large proportion of the moral progress made by the 
world has been achieved by means of it. 


RECENT NOVELS.* 
\ENERALLY the novelist performs a task very like that of a fashionable 
sexton who gives his best attention to weddings, but in ‘Not With- 
out Thorns’ we have all sorts of suggestions that he will very probably 
have to attend to the other duties of his business. How husbands are do- 
mestic tyrants, how wives are silly, how persistently they both fail to un- 
derstand one another—it is all shown here; and, in a way, it is well done, 
with an exactness, a morbid accuracy, if we may use the phrase, that is 
noteworthy, but with a singular lack of imagination, which leaves the story 
a disappointing one. In spite of their cleverness, such frank confessions do 
not rise above printed gossip, though that is not an unattractive fault to a 
great many people. But others, we are sure, will feel, after reading this 
novel, as if they had been prying into their neighbors’ affairs, and that is 
why we call ‘Not without Thorns’ distasteful, although rather interest- 
ing. 

Not dissimilar is Miss Healy’s ‘ Lakeville,’ which appeared some two or 
three years ago in England, where it was highly praised. It gives a very 
good picture of social life in a Western city, for Lakeville is easily recog- 
nized as Chicago. It is full of love affairs; there is the girl who marries 
the rich man for his money, and afterwards suffers for it; there is the girl 
who falls in love with a moustached hero who flirts with some one else, so 
that a bitter wound is inflicted on the deceived one’s heart which time and 
a second choice relieve. There is, too, a prettily written account of life in 
France. On the whole, the story is far from unreadable, although it de- 
serves the same strictures as ‘Not without Thorns.’ Both of the writers 
draw their characters tolerably well, and evidently have given considerable 
study to the ways of girls and to the phenomena of love-making—the ways 
of ogling, smirking, gaudily-dressed girls being the favorite ground of the 
author of ‘ Lakeville,’ who, we fear we must say it, is just a trifle vulgar. 

Mr. Eggleston’s ‘Mystery of Metropolisville’ is very good. We know 
few new writers who so well give us certain sorts of characters that are 
American without thereby losing their right to be considered human 
beings, and who at the same time have an interesting story to tell. It is 
not impossible, indeed, to find elsewhere single figures cleverly sketohed, 

, for example, Hiram in the Rev. H. W. Beecher’s ‘Norwood,’ and Mrs. 
saeants ; Sam Lawson ; but the setting is not what it ought to be. ‘The 
Mystery of Metropolisville’ is by no means the most entrancing story that 
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was ever writtep. To a great mavy people it may present no interest what- 
soever. They would prefer to read a rehash of London society novels, in 
just the same way as they would prefer to pass a summer in Europe to 
travelling through the Western States; but any one who cares for a simple 
story well told, for characters who are genuine people and whose talk is 
always amusing, will get satisfaction at the hands of Mr. Eggleston. The 
book is full of humor, observation, and e healthy spirit which is sure to 
leave a good impression. Mr. Eggleston has forestalled the remark which 
readily suggests itself, namely, that he would do much better if there were 
fewer marks of haste in bis stories, and perhaps the vivacity of the book is 
due to that very incompleteness; still one would be inclined to say that 
without more care he will not rise above being what he is now, and that 
is the condition of a man who promises more than he has performed. 


M. Edmond About cannot be said to have wrapped his talent in a nap- 
kin. Farfromit. He has polished it in every possible way, and he whisks 
the napkin under his arm, and calls on every one to admire his handiwork. 
As an example, we have to-day a translation of his by no means unamusing 
‘Rougo et Noir.’ It needs no long description, no fervent admiration, but 
it deserves mention as a bit of work that comes from a portion of the globe 
where competition prevents a man from falling into slothfulness. 
innocent sample of French cleverness. 


‘A Fair Saxon’ reminds us of the music written by one’s friends who 
have heard a great deal of the good masters’ works, and who undertake 
to play to us something of their own composition, in which we recog- 
nize a trace of this man or of that, and no note that bears any mark of 
the player’s own personality. In Tyrone, the hero of the story, there is 
a certain resemblance to Trollope’s ‘ Phineas Finn’; not the resemblance 
of plagiarism, but of a certain family likeness. For the rest, there are some 
very American Americans, and there is a Fenian diversion which lends ex- 
citement to the story. It lacks some of the faults which disfigured the 
same writer’s ‘ Lady Judith,’ but yet it is not a remarkable work. 

‘Clyde Wardleigh’s Promise’ is a tale of life in Philadelphia, with enough 
social complications in the plot to justify the pretensions of that place to be 
considered a metropolis. In an uneventful way a great deal of harm is done 
by people who fall in love with the wrong persons, who fall back on their 
dignity, which proves but a broken reed, and leaves them all miserable— 
all, that is to say, who survive the shattering of their hopes. As may be 
gathered, this is a painful story, and it is one in which it is not easy to find 
any positive merit. Melancholy is a state of mind which it is easier to feel 
than to express. 

‘Count Kostia,’ by Cherbuliez, has been added to the Leisure Hour 
Series of Messrs. Holt & Williams. This is the story by which that clever 
author first made his name known about ten years ago. Like all those he 
has since written, it contains a plot which it would be an uncharitable deed 
to disclose, and it is written with a sort of skill which it would be injustice 
not to commend. There is quite enough improbability about the story to 
leave it on the border-land between romance and real life, and to secure 
from the reader that uncritical readiness for appreciative enjoyment which 
we grudge to those novels that pride themselves on their literal exactness. 
What we ask for in works of fiction is the possibility of their being true 
r and the certainty of their being interesting, and those qualities are both to 
be found in this entertaining volume, which, by the way, is very well trans- 
lated. We have already spoken so often of Cherbuliez’s qualities as a wri- 
ter that we will not repeat ourselves to-day; in ‘Count Kostia’ the 
reader will find the cleverness, which is this writer’s main trait, without 
the inhumanity which embittered ‘ Joseph Noirel’s Revenge.’ 

‘September died. October wore her crimson and gold right royally for 
thirty-one days of gorgeous pomp and wonderful magnificence, and then 
came brown November, clad in russet, with withered leaves for a coronet, 
and a naked branch for a sceptre. And still Ruth lay upon the bed in the 
front chamber, not suffering as she had suffered at first, but just as help- 
less.” The sentence just quoted is taken from a novel called ‘Sibyl Hun- 
tington.’ We give it merely as a sample of a countless host of stories 
which make the novel-reader doubt the wisdom of the Germans in putting 
up statues to the inventor of the printing-press. 

The Kirby family, readers of ‘ Little Kate Kirby * will discover, got into 
all manner of trouble, principally on account of the hostility of the cold, 
haughty, and wealthy Westmairs. An imitation of the tender passion, 
while on the one hand it wrought additional confusion, likewise brought 
peace to their distractions, and, after a flirtation which was very much like 
a game of chess, all ends happily. 

From these caricatures of human beings and human passion one can 
gladly turn to so true, so simple, and so interesting a story as MM. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian’s ‘ Les deux Fréres.’ It is told by the teacher of a village 
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in what was the eastern part of France, among the Vosges Mountains, and 
describes the quarrel of two brothers who fall out from dissatisfaction with 
their father’s way of dividing his property. One has a daughter, the other 
a son. The story, however, is not so much one of their loves as it is of the 
healing of the feud between their parents by the meeting of the children. 
This is set before us so delightfully as to call forth ourthankfulness that the 
love of simplicity has not yet wholly died away among story-tellers. 

Heine once said of a work, probably ove in his own tongue, ‘‘ I read the 
tedious book, fell asleep over it; in my sleep I dreamt that 1 went on read- 
ing; I awoke from fatigue—and this three times.” Of a similar sort is 

Johannes Olaf,’ a singular combination of unexpected, incongruous inci- 
dents, false sentiment, and repulsive immorality. 
name to the novel, falls in love with a poor girl with whom he establishes 
illicit relations, and these are narrated in a way that might well make Ger- 
man critics pause and look about them before they reproach French writers 
of fiction for their improprieties. In his intrigues he is aided by a girl, 
Franziska, whe is in love with him, and who is represented as an otherwise 
respectable person. The woman who really fascinates him leaves him, and 
in the course of an adventurous life exercises a baneful influence on various 
other men of the story. After numborless vicissitudes, which we imagine 
are intended to represent something like Wilhelin Meister’s career, Olaf 
becomes & mystical philanthropist whom Franziska, now married, still at 
heart adores. This, with murder, shipwreck, and sudden death, furnishes 
all the dalectation which the realer can derive from the story. 

Mr. Howells’s ‘Chance Acquaintance,’ which appeared during the first 
half of this year in the Atlantic Monthly, introduces some of the people who 
had figured briefly in his ‘Wedding Journey,’ and weaves for them a love- 
story on Canadian ground, in a way that shows that one need not be an 
Arbuton to prefer the half-European flavor of that unamericanized part of 
the country to the less romantic scenery of the United States. But if the 
setting is partly foreign, the story does not lose in interest on that account, 
and the people who are brought before us are taken as types of two very 
different kinds of Americans. The heroine, Kitty Ellison, is a Western girl 
who has had none of the advantages of finishing schools, symphony con- 
certs, and Lowell lectures, but has been brought up among sensible people 
who have had their work to do, and who, besides attending to that, had been 
sturdy Abolitionists at a time when slavery had more defenders than it has 
now. From the glimpses we get of her life, it is easy to see how well it 
encouraged the independence and individuality of her character, and the 
humor which is so prominent an American trait. The other actor 
in the play is Mr. Miles Arbuton, of Boston, who has had bestowed on him 
all that the heart of man could desire—wealth, good family, personal at- 
tractiveness of a certain sort, education, foreign travel, so that if young 
people had nothing better to do than to serve as examples of the truth of 
proverbs, it would seem as if here were a romance ready to break forth be- 
tween two such different people. The lack of resemblance lies, too, much 
deeper than this. Kitty has all the charm which must belong to a young, 
pretty, kindly, sympathetic girl, while Arbuton has all the narrowness, 
coldness, and exclusiveness which are most disagreeable when they are 
found in contrast with what one would naturally expect from all the advan- 
tages he possesses, and, it must be said, with what one sees of such people 
in the flesh. With Kitty Mr. Howells has been remarkably successful; he 


has drawn a really charming girl, and how difficult and rare a thing that is | 


to do every novel-reader can testify. All her part in the love-making, her 
innocence, her readiness to be pleased, her kindness towards Arbuton’s 
foibles, her sensitive dignity, her charming humor, belong to a real human 
being, not to the familiar lay-figure which, one day practical, the next 
sentimental, goes through the conventional process of love-making with 
dull uniformity in the writings of the majority of novelists. The plot of the 
story is simply that of the wooing of this lovely girl by the cold Boston 
man, who despises America and things American, whose blue blood freezes 
in his veins at any reference to the South End of his native city. Many of 
the outside oddities of a shy, reserved man, and many of the peculiarities 
which distinguish the degenerate grandsons of Pilgrims, Mr. Howells has 
cleverly caught, but, to our thinking at least, has given us rather the dis- 
torted version of the hated Bostonian as he appears to us outside barbarians, 
than an accurate representation of even a very priggish man. We doubt if 
even in that home of the east wind there is a man who would carp at his 
sweetheart’s dress ten minutes after she had accepted him, or who would 
really shudder when she tells him that his possible father-in-law was shot 
in Kansas. But we may be flattering Bostonians, and it should be said 
that the story is very prettily told, with its conclusion, which we forbear 
telling, successfully hidden till the last from the prying wonder of the 
reader. The many little touches of humor which every reader of Mr. 
Howells has learned to expect in his works. aud which have given him 


The hero, who gives his | 


The Nation. 


HA 


his place as the best of the younger generation of American humorists, are 
to be found continually in this novel. The descriptions of the scenery, which 
must be familiar to many, are well done. In fine, we regard ‘ A Chauce 
Acquaintance’ as a step towards the production of “ the great American 
novel.” 


Kitty, alone, is enough to make any novel good. Every one will 


| be glad that a man with the keen observation, the delicate humor, and the 


literary skill of Mr. Howells has chosen this new occupation for his pen, 


| and we can all await with some impatience his next novel. 








and suffered for it. 


A Dictionary of the Derivations of the English Language, iu whieh each 
word is traced to its primary root, formmg a Text-Book of Etymology, with 
Definitions, and the Pronunciation of each Word. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. )—This dictionary is a 12mo of 400 pages, one of Putnam's Edu 
cational Manuals. Its size and proposed contents are well judged, and the 
printer’s work is well done ; but the derivations have heen prepared by some 
one unskilled in the modern science of language, who has taken his materials 
from dictionaries of the old time. 
or Wedgwood, we sce no traces. 


Of Grimm and Diez, or even of Webster 
Of course there are blunders and short 
comings on every page. One scrap from the feast of languages, picked up 
from Max Miller or some other popular essayist, finds a place in the pre 
face. The dangers of mistaken etymology are illustrated from Horne Tooke, 
who says, it seems, that truth, Anglo-Saxon treowth, is derived from trow, 
Anglo-Saxon treow, to think, and therefore truth is whatever a man believes ; 
from which forlorn conclusion the student of this dictionary is to be ued 
by learning that true comes from “Skr. drdha [sie], solid, constant, from 
dhue [sic], to be fixed; so that truth is something fixed, settled, somethin « 
to be built on or rested upon, ete.” The book bears the sole imprint of 
Putnam's Sons, New York, but this sounds like the old country, where the 
Saturday Review keeps putting it to its readers that a thousand vears ago 
Anglise meant the Teutonie speech of Casdmon, and therefore English must 
mean that now. Moreover, Horne Tooke is no proper Bugbear Amer 
It is Englishmen mostly who make great eyes at him. He was a radieal in 
polities as well as grammar, and stood by the Americans in the Revolution, 
He was for that reason a great favorite in America. 
His ‘ Diversions of Purley’ was at once reprinted in Philade!phia and 
familiar to all our scholars. The stimulus which it gave to the philelogical 
studies of such men as Jefferson and Noah Webster is well known. Tt is one 
of the most common books of that date in the old libraries. And _ still, 
among the gentlemen, especially the country gentlemen, of Virginia and 
other Southern States, where the old family library has had secant additions 
from the later generations who eschew Yankee books, Horne Tooke is much 
read, and his whims about the grammarless tongue are abundantly repeated 
and discussed. Perhaps it should be ascribed to his influence partly that 
the Southern colleges have so readily taken up the historical study of Eng- 
lish and Anglo-Saxon in these later times. 





made 


The name is not 


ziven of the 


| author who made our little dictionary, and who knows, in spite of Tooke, 


| what solid Sanskrit truth has to rest on—in the preface: it 


is not repeated in 


| the body of the work. 
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Kine Arts. 
PICTURES OF THE FLEMISH SCHOOL. 

YUBENS is never seen to greater advantage than in his bacchanalian sub- 

L jects, and asmall picture of bis in that motive, now placed in the keep- 
ing of Mr. Page the artist, is an epitome of the most that the Fleming was 
abje todo. It is an easel-paintingon copper, perhaps fifteen by twenty inches, 
and represents a saturated Bacchus led by a youth and pushed by a satyr or 
Pan; the relief behind the figures is dark, and a good specimen of Rubetis’s 
dashing landscape, while the ordonnance of colors on the flesh and accesso- 
ries makes it perhaps a better exemplar for the student than the master’s favor- 
ite instange of a grape-bunch. The artist reserves his finest flesh-tones for the 
central figure, contrasting them richly with the fawn-colored fur of a creep- 
ing tiger at the left, and on the other side with his warmest tint in a piece 


of flying drapery from the satyr. The composition has a characteristic 


| grace of its own, violently opposed, of course, to the grace of any Greek 


bacchanalian group; the personages have the exaltation of beer, not of 


Chian wine; but they roll through the landscape with a sense of sinuous 
' . z 


motion impossible for art to excel—a motion suggested in the first place by 
the tiger’s magnificent tread, most perfectly caught, and then carried out by 


| the pose and muscular action of the figures. The Bacchus heaves an asthmatic 


torso covered with masses of yielding flesh, such as the Flemish painter may 
be said to have invented; beside the puffy and infantine leg of the chief 
figure is set the straining limb of the bacchanal who drags him, corded with 
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sinew; and on the other side the satyr lowers his forehead to buttress up resctubling the original as a view through the wrong end of an opera-glass 
the vine-crowned head of the divinity, which four distinct chins are not able | would do. In taking up another master, the copyist entirely changes his 
to preserve in equilibrium. For the true Rubens quality—for solid and pure tyle, and there is a good effort at bold sketching, and at the painter's pecu- 
color str he picture at one jet, for faculty in drawingat first-hand | Lar fluted drapery, in the “ Fisher Boy” after Franz Hals; to follow so rapida 
with the bru d for ex] ion of the untrammelled flow and ease of life | workman, as the student evidently sees, there is no use of mending and re- 
his spec perb, It seems to be simply the current expression by | turning on yourself; the only way is to dash at Hals a great many times, on 
the painter of a day’s delight, the overflow ef a — physical exuberance | ® #reat many canvases; and then, selecting your luckiest, and carrying it 
in spripgtin There is no hint that a pupil eve hed it, in the manner | off to keep, you may be able to show the public some of that immense 
9 common With the grand mural subjects. It is in perfect preservation, ap- | daguerreotyping power which made Hals, with Rembrandt, as a critic says, 
parently always hidden safe from the restorer, and a few white specks where | “dominate and get beyond the whole Holland school.” In copying Hals 
the Di sment has sprung from the copper only seem to give it a date and | and Rubens, we observe, Mr. Copeland tries with all his might to lose him- 
attest its immacu ite state. Itisa littie reservoir of Flemish vitality. self in their vim and sterm, just as he dves again in aristocratic elegance and 
As an act of homage to Rubens and his school, we think few Americans | symmetry with Van Dyck; it is good pupillage, perhaps, but it is not favor- 


can show so monumental a werk as tha 
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brought home a quantity of rarely se copies. 
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dent that years of toil must have 
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the master’s grandest and gu wee pi Ces of dispiay. 


{ Mr. Alfred 3B. Copeland, who has 
Among these, 
ery, some are very large, and it is evi- 
gone to the whole elaborate tes 
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is a rich 
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without changi 
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timonial of ing or a 


Jerome,” 
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report frem one of | about it for his own 
Its audacious pomp of | ist at the peint of 


uality and self-respect. 
,’ says Henri Delaborde, ‘“ and doing it sincerely, to put something 

of assimilation, just as a musician ean and should, 
iding out of his head aught 
in his ex 
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adrowhing, 


enough and imposing enough to start a} 


“It behoves a painter doing 


to the composition of a 
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is a good proverb for any copy- 


cution, up to a certain point, feeling 
There, we thin 


Mr. Copeland’s whole exhibition is thorougia 





good mauy questions about the pro- 


























color, pride of drapery, and whit irlwind ot motion—increased by the painter 
himself, who rushes causeless! to his picture in the flashing arms of St. | pricty of making and acquiring elaborate studies of old masters, a subject now 
George—have been felt with much sympathy, and copied without negli- | being discussed in France, and discussed with a good deal of satire, apropos 
gene In diminishing-work, Mr. Copeland is equally happy, and his study | of the new museum of such copies opened by the Ecole des Beaux- 
of the “ Last Communion of Saint lraneis” is a piece of pic torial jewelry 9 Arts. 
, TT 7, ’ rm P | 
JUST PUBLISIIED. ARPER S CATALOGUE. The at- SPECIAL NOTICE 
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$2,000 worth ef fruit and vegetables were sold in one 
year beside a large home supply, promises equally well 
the present season. On the 31st of May, his sales amount- 
ed to $257. Onthe 6th of May, he had seven distinct 
varieties of vegetables in abundance at his command. 
"The story of this successful gaiden is to!d at length in 
his book, PLAY AND PROFIT IN MY GARDEN, 
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EXTRACTS 
* 7 
“LIBERT Y.—A narrower interpretation would “ Shall we send our soit to college ? Shall we send 
be as follows: There tis a period now generally | our a ter to scheol, or have a governess? . On 
reached all over Europe and America, at which dis- mie and a thousand other such questions the wisest 
cussion takes the place of compulsion, and in whick | ant most affectionate people might arrive at opposit 
people when they know what ts good for there grat COR inekeue What is to be done such a cas 
rally do vt. When this period is reached, conrpitlston kor something must be done. TL say, the wep ist 
may be laid aside. To this I should say, no sme giveway. She ought to obey her husband, and carry 
period has as yet been reached anywhere, and there | out the view at which he deliberately arrives, just as, 
7s no prospect of its being reached anywhere within weer the captain gives the w fo cut away the 
any assignable tine.” masts, the lieutenant carries out his orders at once, 
yy /; yoy /), yar h » ffir ~ ¥ p07 ’ y } ? ’ Jy A. 
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yard cach other much more than they do, but their — Act for the best, hope for the best, ar nd take wha 
elative strength would be far less chectually tested. comes. Above all, lect us dreant no dreams and ped 
So with religion : what is wanted ws not peace, but no lies, but go our way wherever it may lead, with 
Jair play.” our eyes open and our heads erect.’ 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. 

June 9, 1873, | 

NITE chief event of importance last week was the advance of the Bank of | 
England minimum discount rate from 6 to 7 per cent. The decrease of 
buliion in the bank last week was £215,000. The continued increase of the 
discount rate does not seem to have had the effect which was desired—the 
prevention of the outflow of specie from the bank, and the withdrawal of 
gold from this country. Fortunately, the condition of our foreigm trade is 
such that we have not been obliged to ship specie in order to pay our debts 
during the time that the bank rate has been raised. The Bank of France 

gained 2,750,000 francs in specie last week. The payment of 250,000,000 | 

francs by Franee to Germany on account of the indemnity was promptly 

made on the 5th inst. 

The money market at this centre has remained very easy et 6 per cent. | 
and under. On Saturday, lenders had difficulty in placing their balances on 
call at anything better than 4 per cent., while very late in the day money 
loaned down to the nominal rate of 2 per cent. per annum. 

Commercial paper is easy of late at 7 and 8 per cent. for prime names, | 
with a very small supply on the market. We hear that extra choice names 
have been negotiated below 7 per cent. 

The bank statement is unusually favorable, and the gain in reserve was 
such as to carry it up to $10,215,325 above the required 25 per cent.—a gain 
of 35,996,225 over last week. The principal gain was in specie—$6,502,800, 
which represents to some extent the large payments made by the Treasury 
on account of the called bonds. The following is the comparison of the 
averages for the past two weeks: 









May 31. June 7. Differences. | 
EE CM CER EET EE $277,958, 808 $277,418,800 Dec. $540,000 | 
Specie satin die; tie «6a staan oleae ied anet 19,482,000 25,084. 800 Inc. 6,502. 800 
irculativn . Tere errr ery Tyee Tee 27,447,100 27 434.100 liec, 13,000 
Deposits bak Sitehesonsedessbeescuae 208,134,500 214,475,800 Inc. 6.239.300 
ee rT Pee ee 44,332,300 45,308,000 lnc. 975,100 | 
The following shows the relation between the total reserve and the total | 
liabilities: 

May 31. June 7. Differences. | 
ML Rei c a sesvidadsecides suk avenue $19,482,000 $25,984,800 Tac. $6,502,800 | 
PMI gi caederesuetsensaaskeoune 414.332,3 0 45,308,000 Inc. 975,700 
Ce a ee eee $63,814,300 $71,292,800 Inc. $7,478,500 
I ee ins bd oats oe és 27,447,100 7,434,100 Dec. 13.000 
EEE REC IT: 208,136,500 214,475 800 Inc. 6,239,300 
i ee $235,583,600 241,909,900 Inc. $1,328,200 
25 per cent. reserve......... 58,895,900 60,477. 475 

xCess over legal reserve......... 4,918,400 10,815,325 I:.c. 5,896,925 


, ' ee ' ‘ 
fae following table separates the National from the State banks: 








National. State. Total. 
isiebadad Gan cacanescudpuanddanain ene $239,822,200 — $37.596,600 $277.418,800 | 
SS Eee ee ease 23 52,900 2.421.900 25,084 S00 
Legal tenders...... 0 .......... aeax a 30,522,100 5.785, 900 45,308,000 
MEO Siti cdeeawichestaananes vancdaen 185,011,400 29,464,400 214,475,800 
dec SR ITT ae 27,391,100 43,000 27 434,100 


. . ee x ‘ . 
Percentage of reserve to total liabilities... 29 70-100 p.c. 2782-100 p.c. 29 47-100 p.c. 


The stock market, partly owing to the absence of leading operators at the 
West attending the election meetings of a number of important railroad 
corporations, and partly to the yacht race on Thursday and the Jerome 
Park races on Saturday, was very dull, and at times almost entirely neg- 
lected. A report that the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad Company had | 
issued a large lot of new bonds, the issue of which was unauthorized, created 
# rush to sell the stock, which earried the price down to 3713. It was sub- 
sequently ascertained that the Company had authority to issue $1,000,000 in 
bonds, of which amount $400,000 were to be used at once for the purpose of 
tracking the road with steel rails, while the balance are to be held back for 
the present. The truth of the matter being made known did not improve 
the market value of the stock. 

Three of the ex-directors of the Pacifie Mail Steamship Company stated 
in a card last week that the recent report of the affairs of the Company was 
made eutirely upon the authority of Mr. A. B. Stockwell, and that a full 
statement ought to be made public. The new board promised early in the 
week to make a full aud correct statement, and it made its appearance on 
Saturday. It may be correct so far as it goes, but it certainly is not very 
full, inasmuch as it places no valuation upon the Company's steamers. 
The report (which we publish below) had no effeet upon the market price 
of the stock, which was quite steady to-day above 40. 

In the investment stocks we notice a further decline in Michigan Cen- 
tral to 89. Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy is dull at about 10315. Dela- 
g, and has been in good demand all 
ble sales at 105%; to 10513. New 


ware, Lackawanna, and Western is stron 


} > wv ; 
the week. To-day there were considera 


Jersey Central has been dull, with the prices ranging between 1951j and | 
105°, 


The Nation. 


Total expenses, including ali repairs, etc., etC........ ...-- 


Steamcrs lost dering the year: , 
| 





[Number 415 
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The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks 
at the Stock Exchange for the week ending June 7, 1873: 








Monday. Tuesday. Wed'day.|Thureday Friday. Saturday. |Sales Sh's 









N.Y.C.& H.R... 10" 102% 10154 102 110% 101% )101%K 10144 101 10144) 1003g 10144) 53,100 
Lake Shore........; 9b4 92%, 914% 9254] O11 91%) GIS O19, 9196 91%) 914 91% 44,710 
BENE a ccnecnssnmens 63% GY) 62% 635) 6: 62%! Belg G25¢ 62 62's 613, G2 24,800 
Do. pfd...| ... % | 73% 743 Miicss “Pe leres ME ecavectanes estate 
Union Pacific eae 271g 2744 285) Wy WH Ww Wy Wwe Wk 35,400 
7) = ae Rcd: ~ datas] digacadunced | nnsadecedslecbeaneses 
Do. pid s4 : 85 | SS et 84 TF Seadtatsslenas 

N. J. Central...... 0544 % eS. UMdtlU ee eee 500 
_ rye on Oat 914 10936) 10944 el ee % re 1083¢ 10934 33,600 
il. & St. Paul....) 54% Bly 55 | SAK 54) 54356 5 54ig 4 5 600 
i Do pid... 3° eal te FB a2K seen — 140 
Cre #83, } 69 | 689 69 | 68!¢ 69 GSK GR) F100 
D. L. & Western... 1044 105 105 .-. 104% 105 (105 105 105% 10: % 106 5 900 
B.H. & Erie....... 216 2%) 2 Big] Dig Bg] 236 5... | 2 cecclecnseecnsee | 4,200 
O. & M..... 41% 42 | 41% 41K!) 41 41] 40a 41%! 389% AIK: 87% 89%) &X 500 
C.C.&1.C 80% 31%) 81 81%, St 81k) SIkk R1%) 20% B1K 80g 81%) 15 500 
WwW. U. Pel... 84%, 859) 85K B55!) 8456 BIZ] 8494 SIK!| RAK BAK!) BE BAG 53.200 
Pacific Mail.. 39 404! 883g 39%! S91G 40% SOIR 40K! 49% SL | 383g 4044" 224,100 





The Government bond market has remained strong with a constant de- 
mand for bonds from shippers. The Treasury programme for June provides for 
the purchase of only $1,009,000 bonds—$500,000 on the 4th and 18th each. 

The holders of the bonds of the St. Joseph and Denver City Railroad 
Company are to have a meeting in this city on Wednesday, the 11th instant. 
It will be recollected that it was this Company which defaulted upon its 
interest last February. The meeting may bring out some developments as 
to the manner in which Western railroads are built. At any rate, itis pretty 
sure to bring together a large gathering of people, many of whom can ill 
afford to lose the amount they have invested in this kind of property. 

The following is the “full and complete” statement of the Pacific Mail 


| Steamship Company before referred to : 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS, MAY 33, 1873. 








RR ere a rT reer ee $31,940 87 
Cath in hands Howe Machine Co., London...... 23,000 OU 
Drafts on U. S. Navy Department remitted by 
agents, and collections for freight due by New 
po Rr re ct mer eo 66 696 00 
$100,000 U. 8. 5 per cent. bonds, hypothecated... 115,500 00 
Due by Union | ac. fic Railroad Co............... 67,543 82 
$309.680 69 
Lress— 
Due Panama R. R. Co.—call loan. ........ 10,000 00 
** May bills for supplies unpaid......... 30,000 00 
~ = * econlfeighta “= ..c.ccces 20,000 00 
* Panama agency draits aceepted....... 16,600 00 
** Ju May on account of Coutracts, fur 
steamers and engines.............. 123,000 00 
a 289,000 60 
——  $20.680 69 
Cash in hands of pursers and agents, estimated... 135,876 28 
INVESTMENTS— 
500 shares Panama Railroad stock, value.. 55 000 00 


101 335 +9 


2 085 shares California Dry Dock, eost...... 
- 156,335 99 





$312,892 86 
Call loan due by Isaac Taylor, unsecured, bor- 


rowed of the Company Feb. 1867, now in suir, 25,000 00 


| Notes, Howe Mactme Co., endorsed by A. B. 


Stockwe |, due, $100,000 each, July 1, Aug. 1, 
Sept. 1, Oct. 1, Nov. 1, Dec. 1, and Jan. 1, and 
Feb. 1, 1874, and $40,000 May 1—all of the above 





GIG on scsiecn sacks os bensiscanscasensoseesen 840,000 00 
—— $865,000 00 

Coa's, amount on hand, estimated............... $1,150,000 00 

Outfits and supplies on hand ertimated..... nat 350,000 00 


31,500 000 00 





*New steamers—estimated cost of eight, built 


and in process of building....... ..........+6- 4.500.000 00 
Less amount paid on account of fame.......... 2,663,881 13 
inne SL OUR 1S OF 
Repairing wharf at Aspinwall, estimated........ 75,000 00 


Amonnt for which provision is made, in payments 
of about $200,000 monthly. ............-.+2 000s 


STATEMENT OF PROPERTY. 


$1,911,118 87 


Rea Estate, ETC.— 
The Company own a large amount of valuable real estate, wharfproperty, 
etc, etc., at San Francisco, San Diego, Oregen, Acapulco, Panama, 
Aspinwall, Hong-kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Hiogo, Nagaraki, etc., 
etc., estimated by the report recently made..............6-0.0eeeeeeeee $2,009,831 77 
Total number of steamships, thirty-four. : 
The Company deem it unwise to append any valuation to these veseels, it being 
their purpose to have them properly appraised at as early a date as practicable. 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS, EXPENSES; AND REPAIRS FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING MAY 1, 1873. 


Be Soe ON ROS ener ee $5,785.210 63 
4 958.521 61 


Gross Receipts... 


$826,689 02 


BAUER, «i wncrcccccins sees $1,017,942 22} 
ORO. « o cuscskepeenss 600,000 UO | Valued as per esti- ) 
Guatemala........... 360 000 r roates last pub- - $1,657,942 22 
+Less Insurance. ..... 20.000 | lished. ) 


49,000 00 } 





* Of these the Colon is now in service, having sailed 10th May for Aspinwall, mak- 
ing the voyage—2,000 miles—in seven days; ave;age Consumption, 20 tons cual per 
day. 

+ 10,000 of thie amount is in eult. 
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